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.gFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 
i -~ —-——-—— —— 
From the National A. 8. Standard. 


AND A SLAVEHOLDER’S 
LETTER, 
following letter bas been put at our disx- 
nd we know of oo better ase to make of it, 
y it before our readers, as a new jnstance 
kind of freedom of the press we enjoy int 
oe Model Republic. The letter was addressed to 
uw. Honeywell, the editor of the Eagle, a well- 
od and liberal paper published in this city. 
“postmark upon it is 80 blurred that we ean 
"ke out the State whence iteame—Georgin ; 


, cOUTHERNER 


<a 


] he 





: 


Sin :—Yankee impudence is proverbial — 
ness must be at a bigh premium, and 
tol the market, when aman will attempt 
ve doue, to swindle the people out of a 
pei by telling them that itis one of his 

to obtain an honest living.’ It is, indeed, 

] rkable, Wf any thing a pickpocket could do, 
| excite surprise, that you—one of the thou- 
yndrels called Abolitionists,—for you 

a swindler, a dissembler, a hypocrite, a 
principled peppy, that don’t Know what it 

al, 2 nd nu ment, 1 Ww, paltry, drivelling 

» such grounds in your New York Eagle, 


af 


{ ss 


ke 
send it south of Yaukeedom., 

: von thought you were thundering out a glorious 

| ‘vole, against our Institution of Slavery, in 

of the 3d of June, under the head, 

| be done’ —lut it turned out to be a poor, 

tible, pitited production, emanating from a 
cnavination,- Whese most remarkable 

ristic is, innate raseality and envy. 

God! If dere be grades in hell, Low low, 
low, must that man be put, who would 

under the guise of humauity— 


) 


y money, 
.ihrough one of Heaveuw’s own Institu- 
ve at this result - 
w paper at home, or come ta, Georgia 
te it. Then, under an jndiétment for 
a paper of an insurrectionary nature, 
will meet your end on a gallows, where, 1 
‘ y, all of your ancestry have met it, not for 
but fur stealing. And if this be 
worthy son you are! Far from defiling 
cred ashes with honesty, you, quite an imn- 
lad. are following on in the thieving track, 


sin, 


ma broader seale, 

well, Sir—may you arrive at the hig | 
ney in roguery, and as a reward for ity 
lows shall have claimed you and all your 

i descendants, may the follewing couplet 


y apply to you all: 


That thieving, sueaking, Honey-well ai 
Has done, beem Ranged and tain Hello 





ver for Christ.s sakes pte 
SOUTHERNER & SLAVBHOLDER. 


Dover (Free Will Baptist) Morning Star. 
OLD ORGANIZATION MEETING. 


THE L 


LETTER FRCM JAMES HAUGHTON TO HSNRY 


To Heszny C Waieut: 


way. 
,addressed me through the Liberator, in letters of! 
_deep and abiding interest. 










| will acknowledge that great good has been done 
iby it! But, if we need no laws for any other paur- 
| pose, we do need them to protect our rights, and 
| preserve the peace, against the most lawless of all 
ltribes, the propagators of this doctrine. The Jaw 
was made for the lawless and the disobedient. On 
‘them it sits most uneasily, and they are the ones 
who most ardently long to be free from its re- 


straints, A. K. M. 








IBERATOR, 





Cc. WRIGHT. 


35 Eccues staeet, Dusrrs, 
June 18, 1848. 





Dean Hesryv—! am largely your debtor in this 
Four times since I last wrote you, have you | 
Your head is full of mat-| 
ter, bearing on the everlasting interests of man ;)| 
your heart is full of feeling, prompting you to give | 
utterance to your deep felt impressions ; you have a 
tongue and a pen ready to impress them on all who 
are willing to come and hear and read you; and 


your faith in the value of laboring to do good, cheers 
you on in gour valued efforts to spread abroad those 


principles of truth and justice which wonld, if men | 
were wise enough to adopt and practise them, give | 
us, even on this earth, a foretast@of heaven. May 
you, my dear friend, be greatly successful in your 


labors. I have some portion of like faith with yoa, | 


bat I want some of your spirit and energy, and eour- 


age too, to constitute me an active laborer. Surely, 
the reforms which are now agitating the world, | 


I ce in the foreground, 1| can see no hope of | 


ipproach towards permanent comfort and | 
U.the drinking customs of society | 
Se Any advances we may 
# from time to time, in other directions, will be | 
leracted, if this vice be not puta stop to. With 
the 1 is, at all events, scotched. I hope 
you will soon With us, 
fias also been effecf#d in this cause ; but the reform 
has made no progress yet upwards in society. It is} 
still comfined to the working classes. These are, no 
doudt, the bone and sinew of society; and if they 
can be kept firm to the practice of perfect tempe- 
rance, the principle will undoubtedly in the end pre- | 
vail. $ am truly sorry ‘o learn from you, that my 
countrymen are not found faithful in your land, but 
we have many among us who are williug to adopt 
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nons 


il him outright. much | 


the advice—t Get money, my son—honesily, if you 
can—but get money’; and truly, this temptation to | 
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see its passages bristling with bayonets, and crowd- 
ed with men in the livery of blood, who, like their 
own fiery agent—gunpowder—lie harmless!y around, 
until the spark is applied, which. turns them at once 
into demons of desolation. On the other hand, we 
have the people dissatisfied, and only waiting a fa- 
vorable opportunity to imbrue their hands in blood, 
actually hoping and praying thata general European 
war may give them a chance of repealing the Union 
with England by violence, which they have not the 
patience nor the courage to accomplish by peaceful 
means. This is an unpleasant position for these 
countries to be placed in, and you will readily per- 
ceive that, so long as it exists, there is little chance 
that the ‘still small voice’ of Christianity will be 
heard and attended to. Yet we must not be * weary 
in well-doing,’ nor give upin despair. We may yet 


| succeed in bringing right principles to maturity, and, 


at all events, it is pleasant to be striving to do good. 


The stirring events which have occurred in Eu- 


jrope within the brief period of a few months, are in- 


deed enough to excite wonder and astonishment. 
For atime, and even yet, they caused a feeling of 
hope in the breasts of the friends of human progress, 
and of human improvement, but | cannot say that f 


} have participated in this feeling. Vivlent means 


have been resorted to by the people; the combative 
and destructive principles of our being have been 
again strongly called into action, and | fear the true 
principles of freedom will never spring up or thrive 
in such soil. Jt is true that moderate measures find 
many advocates, and that the hopes of enlightened 


men every where seem to be fixed on peace, or the 


|absence of further bloodshed, ¢s the ouly true secu- 


rity for the establishment of freedom. In France, a 


| glorious opportunity was indeed given to Lamartine, 


z be followed by some good results. Teetotal-| 


land the friends of peace, and well may you exclaim, 


* Why did they not disband the army, and blot from 
their nation the last vestige of military power, the 
very >erpent that stung them, and will sting them 
They had no 


again, whenever it sees fit to do so?’ 


' faith—there is no faith yet—in the efficacy of moral 


Whether 
men will ever fully compreh nd this great truth, is 


doubttul. 
not into the minds of any considerable number of 


means for the regeneration of our race. 
All we yet know about is, that it enters 


even the most enlightened of ©"* “ace in the present 
day. When [f lovk ai the histo, of mankind, and 
see depicted on its every page,” “St woe and misery 
in every conceivable shape have been the resalt of 
violent means to obtain even righteous ends, Lam 
amazed that even the little wisdom and common 
sense we possess, have not induced us before this 
time of day to try some other means of righting our 
wrongs, and of promoting harmony in the world. 
[au constantly teld that, if all men would consent 












| quantities 5 but these alterations in our Jaws and 

jeustome will be difficult of accomplishment, because 

| of the power of our landholders in the Legislature ; 

land this influence they will not yield, until public 

jopinion becomes sufficiently powerful to compel them 
to do so. 

National prejudices, in. regard to foods, are very 
strong and very singular. Your New England men 
‘Jock on Oatmeal as greatly inferior to Indian meal ; 
jour people give the former a decided preference ; 
ithe present difference in value here is about 2s_ per 
' $12 Ibs. in favor of oatmeal, The quantity of Indian 
| meal now consumed in Ireland is very large, and it 
| will probably increase very much, as our people are 
| beginning to like it greatly. 

1 read your extract about Teetotalism at our meet- 

ing in Cuffe lane, this evening. It is a sad disgrace 
|to us that Irishmen should be such drunkards and 
'drunkard-makers in America, as you state them to 
‘be. I wish my voice could reach every one of them, 
and I would implore them, by all their love of father- 
land, to avoid such hateful practices, You have} 
‘often remarked on the subriety of the people of Dub- 
‘lin. This good conduct well eharacterizes our fair 


















NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLI 
AND Rk i ELL. 


i7‘ Yes' it cannot be denied—the slaveholdirg 
lords of the South prescribed, as @ condition of their 
assent to the Constitution re special provisions 
to secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty 
years, of preserving the African slave trade; the 
second was the stipulation to surrender re 
slaves—an en t positivel ibited by t 
laws of God, Schecred from Sines = thirdly, the 
exaction fatal to the principles of popular represen- 
tation, of a representation for slaves—tor articles of 
merchandize, unter the name of persons. ... Ite 
reciprocal operation upon the governwent of the 
nation is, to establish an artificial tajority in the 
slave representation over that of the free people, in 
the American Congress, and thereby to make the 
PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PER. 
PETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND 
ANIMATING SPIRIT OF TITE NATIONAL 












Will the 
people believe you are speaking the truth, and 


Davis lying? Will the Whigs of Boston be misled 
by such pretences as this? I don’t care what you 
are, or who you are; if you are an honest man, you 
are the noblest work of God, and will not be de- 
ceived or controlled by any man whatever, when 
you see the momentous matters lying before 
yon. 

{Mr. Sumner asked about Gov. Jones, 

Governor Jones was advocating the election of 
Gen. Taylor on the stump, and saying that be was 
opposed to the extension of slavery, when he was 
asked, Are you opposed to it? Gov. Jones evaded 
it. Buta man on the stump is bound to let his 
whole sentiments be known, and when he saw he 
could not evade it, he answered, that he was not. 
* And I want to know if you will vote for a man 
who is not in favor of the extension of slavery? 
fle evaded it; Sut the man would not let him off 
until Gov, Joues saw he was inexorable, and said 
he would not. Now if you can be gummed b 





city. Thanks to Father Spratt, we are still a sober 
people. Our fine open air meetings are still held 
occasionally, and noble gatherings they are. But we | 
can make no ‘mpression upon the rich; their aad 
ple is all given on the side of drunkenness and im- | 
morality, so that | am offen amazed at the stead- | 
iness of the poor. May God grant that they shall | 
Father Mathew has had an at- | 
tack of paralysis, which isa very afflictive circum | 
He has labored hard and well in this good | 


always continue so. 


gs. nce. 
work, and his influence is still much needed ina field | 
in which we have few willing husbandmen. | 

You claim your usual place on Saturdays, at our | 
board; but that’s all moonshine, Henry. 1 can’t} 
see you, | can’t hear you, { can’t shake your hand i 
you're thousands of miles off, and the prgbability is, | 
that we shall never meet aguin in this world ; but our 
spirits will mingle—you'll preach peace, and anti- | 
slavery, and temperance, on a scale Jarge as the wide 


extent of your prairies, and lofty as your towering | 
mountains. You'll travel thousands of miles, spread- 
ing abroad the doctrine of * peace on earth, and good 
will to man.’ I'll do so too, but on a smaller scale, 
and each of us will gather stréhgth, occasionally, 
from the reflection that each is similarly engaged. 


I have sent you several papers; | hope some or all | 


of them have reached you. My family are all in| 
good health. Mary has been away from us six 
months, bul she is to be home this week I am 


sull living on a vegetable diet, and my only drinks 


are milk and water. In this plain way, 1 get on ad- 


| 


mirably, so that l have no idea of changing my prac- | 


such men, you will have enough of them. 

{How is it with Cass ?] 

Well, really, if you bud waited six weeks longer, 
you would not have asked that. Wait six weeks, 
and he is out of the question. [Cheers and laugh- 
ter.] You had better be erecting a tombstone for 
that man; you had better write his epitaph. Gen. 
Cass! a man who has bowed to the slave power so 
low that no honest man ean get do»n low enough 
to throw the mantle over hin! [Great sensation.) 
Gen. Cass! a man who declares that you are bound 
to vote for the establishment of slavery iu the 
territories ; Who says you have no power to resist 
it; that it isa violation of the Constitution to assert 
your rights! Talk of him among the Democrats ! 
Where is he?) John Van Buren said that he was 
killed offat the Biltinore Convention, and they 
were carrying his body home by way of the canal. 
He said, too, that if he was nominated, they would 
have to take affidavits to show to the people of 
New York, to convince them he was a candidate. 
Even that would not convince the people of New 
York that he wasa candidate six weeks hence; 
and Tsay it in the honest sincerity of my heart. 1 


jam aware that it has been urged upon you and me, 


and every body else, that we must vote for Taylor, 
ov Cass will be elected, [tell you it will not be so. 
But suppose it were the case; we should have to 
nuke some new discoveries in moral science, and 
get some moral microscope by which to discover 
the shade between these two men. Cass and 
Taylor! The Devil and Beelzebub! [Great 
cheering and laughter.) And are you bound to 
determine the moral distinction between them, 
when the shade is so slight that Omniscience itself 
could not discover it ? 

(How is it with Taylor 7] 

I dow’t know, 1 wish I had power of eloquence 


deaden the conscientious scruples, which no doubt 
affect many, is great, for the god which men worship 


most assiduously is gold 


During Anniversary week,we stepped in to shake 
bonds with our old friends, the comeouters, and 
K some notes of their speeches, with a design 
tthem for the Star; but for various rea- 


have changed our intention, We found 


l cannet attempt to reply at length to all your in- | 


sume old orators and the same old top- 

were tuniliac with their opera- 

Men of most infamous private character 

received with cheers and acelamations ; and 

jost bitter contempt poured upon the cousti- 

of the UL S., and especially upon the church 
ninistry, elicited the most uproarious applause ; 

the more glaringly skeptical were the senti- 

ts advanced, the greater the relish with which 
were rect ived, W e cau never cease lo won- 

that some few, very few, (may God diminish 
number.) of those who are considered minis- 

{ the gospel, can take a part with these poor 
deluded men, and seem to countenance them in 
Hane, if not blasphemous harangues. ‘The 

e was when their sentiments were not so fully 
kiownas nowyand then such things were more par- 
ble; but at present we hardly know now a nin- 
Without commuting an act of immorality, cau 
vrouchly debase himself than by sitting m 

eseut of these scorners, commingling with them, 
tempting to justify their conduct by the prin- 
sof religion. We can never witness such a 
tacle without sincere grief, for we cannot but 

it those who bid thein God-speed will even- 

y be reckoned as partakers of their evil deeds, 
Perfeetly regardless of truth, urged on by an in- 
uon which seems to know no bounds, the 

er spirits in this fraternity have carried on 
crusade against the institution of civ:] govern- 

i, attempting to sow the seeds of discord in 
nnunities, and to array the powers of earth 
ist this institution of God, They cannot plead 
ver ignorance as an xapology for this course of 
duet, for they profess to be the very luminaries 
world. ‘If they were blind, they would. 

ve no sin, but now they say we see, therefore 
remaineth.” They have placed betore 
reves, the sacred seriptures, which exhort 
\' First of all, that supplications, prayers, in- 
ssions aud giving of thanks be made for all 
i, tor kings, and for all that are in authority, 
ey (the supplicators) may lead quiet and 
ble fives in all godliness and honesty’—By 

ch sertptures also they are con. manded, instead 
king long harangues against all civil authori- 

to * Put them in mind to be subject to princi- 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be 
y to every xood work. Ani il they would at- 

to justily themselves with the excuse that 

laws under which they live are bad, and there- 
oiled to no respect, let therm remember, that 
iposties, who penned the foreguing passages, 
,and the Christians to whom they were ad- 
ssed, lived onder an almost despotism, aud yet, 
With great emphasis, these apostles preached and 
Wrote aguinst ‘those filthy dreamers, who defiled 
flesh and despised dominion, and spake evil of 
who waiked alter the flesh in the last 
Uneleanness, and despised governments,’ being 
esumptuous, self-willed, not afraid to speak evil 
, beguiling unstable souls.” Yet those 
“ne apostles have distinetly told us that wherein 
iws of our country require us to violate God's 

, ‘We ought to obey God rather than man.’ 
{nd the Lord Jesus too,when he commissioned his 
ples to proclaim his gospel, commanded them 
though the authorities should be agsinst 
1nd they be delivered to prison and to death. 
i se who preach against governments do 
‘need the influence of law for their restraint, 
', Whether they are aware of the fact or not, they 
eed this influence for their own protection— 
and they avail themselves of it loo, when ocea- 
“0 requires- But were it not for the existence of 
‘his ‘terror to evil doers,’ how like unchained furies 
Would those spirits stalk through the world which 
how often break over the bouuds of restraint, and, 

' Spite of all this terror, commit depredations upon 
the rights of others! Should this emanation from 
the bottomless pit be allowed: to sweep over the 
‘ vnrestrained, and Jay waste the fair fruits of 
“onest industry, Who buta bedlamite. would wish 

Stayin in? 

What avails it to say that if all men were non- 
‘istants, we should not need. human legislation ? 
All men are not non-resistants, and we must take 
‘€ World as it is. Would those who oppose hu- 
governments think we argued logically, were 

/ Ve to say that if all men were non-resistants, they 
“ould have no need to preach the doctrine theynow 


y the 


wswhen we 





Pew 


ies and 





hities’—_* 


Hynes 





e. “e preaching against the exercise of all physica] 


; ‘vce and therefore they should not preach it now ? 
} ‘ 80, let their own logic stcp their noise, and We 


teresting letters; but 1 must glance at each, and 


able space in the Liberator, through which channel 
1 must address you, as I know of none other, you | 
are now so thoroughly locomotive, whirling from 
place to place by the aid of those snorting and fiery | 
steeds which put time and space almost at defiance, 
and which enable a man, laboring as you are doing, 
to live twice as long in the same number of days 


or years, as would have been possible but a few 
years ago. The car of improvement is not, after all, 
a slow-moving, lumbering machine, but a vehicle | 
which speeds along like lightning. What signifies | 
a score or an hundred years, in the course of Time ? 
And yet, if we look back an hundred years in the 
world's history, what mighty works have been per- 
formed within the time! But those are as nothing, | 
compared with what a similar future will bring | 


forth. } 

Your first letter is in the Liberator of April 7th, | 
and your second in the number of the 23th of the 
same. ‘They both refer to the report on the organ-| 
ization of your State militia ; and indeed that must 
be considered a curious document by the uninitiated. 
1 had an idea that a regular army was held together 
by the pains and penalties you have seferred to, but, 
I was not aware that a militia, a band of free cit-| 
izens associated together for mutual defence, was so 
completely and unmistakably a band of slaves; but | 
you have revealed this fact to me, and no doubt to} 
many others, who will now have no difficulty in un-| 
derstanding why it is that, in spite of all the glitter | 
and false ideas of honor which are cast against the | 
milityry profession, that only 4500, out of your | 
9),000 free and intelligent citizens, should be found 
. willing to place themselves in so horrible a position 
as you have graphically deseribed it to be. This is | 
independently, altogether, of any qualms of con- 


science which might be supposed to arise, in such a} 
,community,.because of such an infamous attempt to | 
reconcile the life of a soldier with the duties of a) 
Christian. | could anderstand, and hovor the man, | 
too, who came honestly forward, and declared that) 
the religion taught by Jesus was but the mere delu- | 
sion of a well-meaning enthusiast, and not to be re-| 
But | cannot respect the | 


garded by sensible men. | 
soldier who professes to be a Christian, the daily | 
practice of whuse life is in opposition to the peaceful | 


principles which, by bis profession, he admits shoud 


guide his conduct. 
blameable than all those who sustain him in his ca- 


; 
reer. He seems to me to hold the same relation in| 


regard to war, that the distiller does in regard to 
drunkenness, and 


slavery ; none of these could exist if the public sen- | 


timent around thei did not sanction their evil prac- 
War and drunkenness are upheld in this 
-You meet 
maintain 


tices. 
land by all that is respectable about us. 
with scarcely an individual, who does not 
that the good order of society (in spite of all expe- 
rience to the contrary) can ouly be secured by the 
maintenance of an armed force to keep bad men from 
doing mischief. When I argue that our only real 
‘danger arises from the presence of soldiers amongst 
us, 1 am logked upon asa visionary ; when 1 point 
‘to the evils produced in all times by the use of vio- 
lent measures, to punish wrong doers, [ am told that 
‘erie would be still more abounding, if it had not 
been for the adoption of those very means I repro- 
bate. I find it nearly impossible to edge in my peace 
| principles at present, They find uo favor with any 
| party. Violent counsels prevail almost universal- 
‘ly, so that we are just stancing on the volcano that 
| way barst out on any day, and pour destruction all 
| eroand. On the one hand, we have Government 
| armed to the teeth; her hired slaughterers fill 
even our halls of science. If you were here now, 
jand 1 should take you through our Royal Dublin 
Society, au institution founded to promote the peace. 
ful and healthful pursuits of agricalture, you would 


| do right, until others consented to do so too. 
pass hastily on, so as not to occupy an unreason- | 


Yet the soldier is not any more 
| the Sunday, they gather round some tolerably good 


the slaveholder in regard to) 


to follow peace, tt would be a happy thing for man- 
| kind, but that it would be dangerous for us to show 
such an example by putting away all preparation for 
In other words, it would be wrong for us to 
For 
my part, | believe itis always safe to do right, and 
that if, in this instance, England, or America, or 


| war. 


France, or any other nation, were to disband all their 
military forces, and declare that she would no lon- 


| ger depend on such means for existence, such an 
jact of heroism would excite the admiration of man- 
| kind, and be productive of the huppiest results. 


Then would her rulers govern according to the rules 


| of equity; then would her people seek for needed 
| reforms by peaceful and Christian means, add that 


nation need fear no wrong, for * peace would be in 
all her borders, and prosperity in all her palaces.’ 

I have been much interested in the description you 
give me (in the Liberator of 26th May) of Mr. Ev- 
erett's household and farm operations, and as you 
give his condition as a fair sample of that of his 


class in New England, | must admit that such phys- 
| ical and intellectual comforts as his, is the lot of very 


few farmers in my poor country. But then, Mr. Ev- 


| erett isa rich man; he would be considered so among 


farmers in any land ; and farmers of his class, even 
in Ireland, are a comfortable race of men, who live 
The 
great, the important, difference between them, | im- 
agine, is to be found in the intellectual acquirements 
of the parties. Having never led a country life, I 
am not, myself, personally acquainted with the hub- 
its of our farmers; but [ fave learned from frequent 
inquiry, that those among them, who hold from one 
to two hundred acres of land at a fair rent, are quite 
well off in their circumstances. ‘They do not live in 
such good houses as your New England farmers oc- 
not generally having a taste for so many of the 


very well, according to their ideas of comfort. 


cupy, 
luxuries of life. 
dustriously on their farms, and their wives and 


Many of ‘this class work very in- 


daughters, as well as their sons, assist them steadily 


| in all their pursuits ; but intellectually, I should say, 


they are nearly all far below. the standard you have 
sketched, and in refinement the difference is quite as 
great. The hired 
low in the scale indeed, earning miserable wages, 


laborers of these men are very 
say from 4s. to 6s. per week, out of which, together 
with any trifle their wives and children may be able 
occasionally to pick up, and perhaps a small plot of 
potatoes,they must provide for all their wants,of rent, 
food. clothing, &c., so that you may readily conceive 
that their manner of life mast be poorindeed. Men- 
tal wants are not thought of by these; perhaps on 


and listen to the news of the day, from a paper 
/a week old. The farmers in Ireland, who hold 100 
| or 200 acres of land, are few in number; the great 


| reader, 


| bulk of them must drag out a miserable existence 
in hovels unfit for human beings to dwell in, out of 
the produce of some five or ten acres of land, for 
which, in many cases, they have to pay, what is call- 
‘ed in forcible language, a‘rack rent.’ This large 
|class of [rish farmers are little, if at all, above the 
| laborer, in the seale of comfort ; and how the condi- 


tion of these is to be mended, I know not; the task 


of improvement seems to be a hopeless one. With 
| you, land is illimitable in extent, so that many cen- 
| turies must elapse before population can press seri- 
ously on the means of existence. With us, on the 
contrary, our surface is small in extent, and this 
natural disadvantage is greatly aggravated by many 
legal difficulties which prevent the transfer of land, 
so that, in many parts of the country, immense dis- 
tricts are wretchedly, or not at all, cultivated, be- 
cause they happen to be in the hands of men without 
capital, who are as proud as they are poor, and whose 
broad acres are tied up by mortgages and marriage 
settlements, which dvom them to everlasting barren- 
ness. Some alierations must be made in our land 
laws, and in our mode of land tenure. The law of 
ptimogeniture, which hands down estates from father 
to eldest son for generations, must be abolished, and 
facilites given for the purchase of land in small 





fand conception and imagination, to place this be- 
| fore the people to night just as it is, to tear away 
ithe veil, and let Gen, Taylor and Gen. Cass stand 
forth. It is said that Gen, Taylor is a Whig, Am 
lcom- { to argue the question whether he calls himself a 
menced on Sunday, and I have proceeded by instal-, Whig, when the great question is the enslavement 


| tice. 
| Itis time for me to bring this long epistle to a 


| 


jclose. [tis now Thursday evening, and past 11 


jo’clock, so that I ai all alone in my study. 


|ments, as leisure occurred; and | send off my pro-| 
duction without alteration or correction of any kind. | 

If out friend Garrison shall deem it worthy a place 
If 


not, he will forward my seratch to you, some how 


4 { 
be : , 9 ; f 
in the Liberator, you'll see me ayain in print. 


You are such a locomotive machine, |! 


jor other. 


should not know where to address you. 
Your fr.end, affvctionately, 


JAMES HAUGHTON. 





' 


4 { 
THE WHIGS AND GEN. TAYLOR. } 


j Southern men who went for Texas. 


of yourself and your children? Will you vote for 
him because he calls himself a Whig? A Whig! 
] have no doubt he is such a Whig as Milton Brown, 
such a Whig as Alexander H. Stephens, and other 
Ifhe isa 
Whig, it means such a Whig as that. T want you 
to know, wy fellow Democrats, that you are to be 
cheated aud defrauded, that the Southern States 
are to go for Taylor and not for Cass. Every one 
or THE SourueERN Sraves wit Go ror T'arvor. 
There wiil be good old South Carolina; that staunch 
old Whig State! She will go for Taylor. And if 
you follow the lead, old Massachusetts will stand 
besiie her Whig sister! Two such Whig States 


ithe Lord never made before, and never will again. 


Extracts from a Speech delivered at a crowded 
and highly enthusiastic meeting in the Tremont, 
Temple, Boston, June 30, by the Hon, Joshua R. | 
Giddings, member of Congress {rom Ohio, | 

I have little to say about the nomination of Gen. | 
Taylor, although they say he is a Whig; they tell 
you he is in tavor of abolition; in favor of the 
Wilmot Proviso, the peace candidate, and all that 
sort of stuff. I caution you, and as Iam to meet 
you betore the bar of final account, 1 demand of 
you that you furnish evidence upon such a question | 
as this. Hus it come to this, let me know? Are | 
you to surrender your interests, your rights, and 
the interests and rights of your offspring of future 
generations, because a man in Bostou says he has 
ja letter in his pocket that informs him that Gen, 
| Taylor isa Whig? [Cheers.] Imean no personal 
| disrespect to that gentleman, but when T see him | 
latlempting to hide a question of this immense, 
unspeakable magnitude, and to lead his fellow- 
citizens to the polls with such a letter as this, I 
| don’t care if he has such a letter; for if Gen. Taylor 
is really in favor of these things, and is afraid to 
| speak out, he is not the man for me. [Cheers] 
|No, sir, if be has these feelings in his heart, if he 
sees and comprehends the vastness of this issue, 
jand dare not speak forth his sentiments, he is un- 
worthy of confidence. What do you suppose would | 
have been thought of Samucl Adams or the patriots 
of that day, if all that could be said of them was 
‘that somebody had a setter in his pocket which | 
| proved that they were unfriendly to Great Britain ? 
| Butshall we compare the interests then at stake | 
| with those now ?) ‘Whey bear no conceivable com- | 
parison with them, Imegination cannot see,| 
knowledge cannot comprehend, the heaven-wide | 
difference between the two, The oppression of | 
Great Britain was as tir below and inferior to the | 
joppression which you and your children will re-' 
jceive, if you thus extend slavery, as Hell is helow 
| Heaven. Talk to me about Gen. Taylor's being 
lopposed to the extension of slavery! J wrote bin. 
{just as pleasant a letter us I could on the subject, | 
jone of the mostagreeable and respectful letiers you | 
jever saw, in order to learn his opinions, and I tell | 
} you that you cannot kick him into an answer. ‘To. 
juse a Western phrase, ‘he ‘possums, In our West- | 
fern country, he could not run for Constable. A 
| nan who should set himself up for public office, 
jane suppress his opinions, could not maintain an 
jargumens upon the stump. The very motive for | 
voting for a man there, is because we helieve he | 
| possesses sentiments in accordance with our poten 
| But if you do not know whether he possesses any 
sentiments or not, in God’s uame why do you vote 
for him ? 

1 ask you now, editors, political men, statesmen, 
politicians and people, staud forth if you can, and 
show me the man, south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, that ever gaye a vote in Congress, under 
heaven, limiting slavery? Where is there a man 
south of Mason and = Dixou’s line, that dares avow 
sucha sentiment ? Every man south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, Sevators and Representatives, has 
voted continually, and without exception, for the 
last twenty-five years, against the limitation, and in 
favor of the extension of slavery, whenever the 
question has been agitated. When I make this 
assertion, I make it according to. the best informa- 
tion J have, and you ean correct me if | am wrong. 
And if no man south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
has ever done that, do you believe Gen, ‘Taylor is 
the only man that will do it? 

A voice—John M. Clayton.) 

I thank you; his name ved amy memory ; 
but now Lihink of jt, John M, Claytou lives north 


‘and voting for a Whig candidate! 


‘cause he is in favor of it! 


Isanc E. Holmes of Seuth Carolina, in 1845, in re- 
ply to a speech of mine, declured it to be a duty to 
take Texas. He said that we must have mere 
tervitory, and it was not only nece-sary to have 
Texas, but the whole of Mexico for the extension 
of slavery. ‘That man, only day before yesterday, 
declared himself the uncompromising advocate of 
Gen. Taylor's election. Isaac E. Holmes, a Whig, 
T cull your at- 
tention to these facts. Jefferson Davis, Isaac E. 
Holmes, and Gen. Taylor! A beautiful trio of 
Whigs! 

These Southern men who never vote against the 
extension of slavery, are now going for Gen. Tay- 
lor, because they believe he is in favor of its exten- 


sion, and here you are at the North voting for him, 
| because you suppose he is opposed to the exten- 


sion of slaverv! One of you must be deceived. 
If you are honest, the South are being huambugged ; 
and that is itself dishonest, for I would not cheat a 
slaveholder. Only think of it! Massachusetts 
votes for Taylor, because he is opposed to extend- 
ing slavery, and South Carolina votes for him, be- 
Did you ever know the 
slave power deceived by a slaveholier? Is not 
every interest of Gen, Taylor in favor of extending 
slavery ? It certainly is, 


From the Non-Resistant. 
COMMON PARADOXES. 


A republican siaveholder. 

An anti-slavery Constitutionalist. 

An anti-teetotal temperance man, 

A military Christian. 

A righteous war, 

The foreign slave-trade is piracy ; the domestic 
slave-trade is lawiul commerce. 

The man who steals a slave (rom the slaveholder 


| js worthy of death; the slaveholder himself, who 


steals the new-born child froin his mother’s bosom, 
js worthy to govern the land, 

A water-melon stealer, or hen-roost robber, is 
deserving of expulsion from civil society ; the 
babe-stealer who snatebes infuatile humanity from 
the womb, and brands it as his property, deserves 
the first rank and authority in civil society, 

A heterodox Samaritan will be damned; an or- 
thodox man-stealer will be saved. 

Slaveholding is the sum of all crimes; but cove- 
nanting with slaveholders to help them hold slaves 
is perlect innocency. 

For one man to kill another is murder; for 
twenty millions to kill twenty thousand is justifiable 
homicide. 

For twenty men to rob and kill, outlaws them 
as common bandits, aud renders them deserving of 
death; for twenty millions to do the same thing, as 
a nation on a propertionably larger scale, is glorious 
war. 

Te kill a man on the waysto the gallows is 
murder ; to strangle him after he gets there, ac- 
cording to law, is the execution of justice. 

To pray for war, pestileuce and famine, would 
le most abominable; to cause war, pestilence 
and famine, by voting and fightirg to produce 
them, is Christian patriotiso. 





The Delaware Gazette, speaking of the reception 
of Lewis Cass at Wilmington, says, ‘We left the 
wharf at Wilmington, aud were cheered heartily 
as the boat glided out intothe creek, After a colla- 
tion made up of meats, moistened with the 
most grateful wines and liquors, it was an 
that we ir arrived at the State line of Dlaware 








of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


and Pennsylvania, when we took leave of him,’ 


GOVERNMENT.’—Jonx Quincy ADams. 
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THE WHIG RATIFICATION. 


We have just returned from this meeting, which 
was add by ex-Governor Jones, a Tennessee 
slavehulder. We never listened to a more labored 
speech. It seemed an up-hill business, He was 
out of his latitude. He spake with the caution of a 
blind man treading upon retien ice. He is evident- 
ly unused to a northern audience. The whigs de- 
pBorve great credit for their consistency in importing 
a southern dealer in human flesh, to learn the 
vorthern dough-taces their duty. He had much to 
jay about this JSreecountry, One quertion he asked 
j Was very significant. ‘Do the South,’ said he, 

seek to put shackles upon you? The answer 

should have wrung in his tyrant ears—yes! and 
jnlways has; and not only has it sought to, but has 
‘done it. He thought the Whigs of the South enti- 
Wed to the candidate, because they allowed the 
northern whigs to run Harrison. We presume 
few Whigs thought of the number of free State 
' Presidents since the government was organized, 
| The time of their administrations bave been twelve 
‘years and one month. Truly the South should be 
jentitled to then for all time tocome, He painted, 
too, the horrible consequences that might accrue 
| from the reign of locofocoism. Our children, be 
said, might be heard shaking their manacles about 
us, (a voice—we hear them now.) We fancied 
j him describing his own habitation—for few as 
exteusive slaveholders as Gov. Jones can be found 
(but what both manacle und sell, in the strictest 
\Sense, their own children, These things, this 
patron saint of anti-slavery whiggism could not see. 
He asserted many times his love of freedom and 
free people. Nearly all southern men, like him, 
are in the habit of lying most hugely on such occa- 
sions, and he forms no exceptions to the general 
rule, Some ose had written hima letter, proposing 
_ Several interrogatories on several points. When 
he caxme to slavery extension, he said that he was 
coming to a very delicate subject—an awfully 
|Momentous subject—a subject, which, whatever 
'we might do here at the north, they did not allow to 
ibe debated at the south. Mark that! He can come 
to the north with his disgusting excuses and plead- 
ings for man-stealing, and remain unmolested, and 
ibe treated with respect, and even petted by the 
_blood-hound candidate's friends ; yetjf at the south 
a tongue wags in favor of liberty, the bowie-kunife, 
the pistol, the faggot, the rope, the pillory, the 
branding iron, and all the horrible paraphernalia of 
the blood-stained system of slavery, with which 
| northern whigs are now JS aternizing, arc brought 
, Into requisition to show him that liberty, must not 
be spoken in that land of more than heathen bar- 
barity. He could not tell Gen. Tarior's opinion of 
the Wilmot Proviso, but was opposed to it him- 
_self—was in favor of letting the people make such 
States, and such laws as they pleased. in those 
States—knowing that they were seized by slave- 
holders for slavehulding purposes. The fact is, 
this Gov. Joyes isan unprincipled, unscrupulous 
liar, when he pretends to be opposed to exteuding 
our territory. He only fears it may be free. He 
said he was opposed to it because he foresaw that 
‘this awful subject would come up, aml endanger 
this glorious Union. He only regrets this, and. if 
|there was no agitation upon this subject, bis tyrant 
tongue would never wag against more territory, 
| He affected great contempt for the northern move- 
ments, but was as vehement as a caimp-meeting 
exhorter to the whigs not to be led astray. We 
, cannot follow this representative of true anti-slavery 
| whiggism through all his two hours’ speech. It was 
ingenious, base and slavish by turns, and left a 
decidedly unfavorable impression upon most pres- 
ent. The cheers were faint on most points, and 
/especiall yon his eulogy for Taytor. It was only 
when he spoke of Cray, that the whigs unitedly 
cheered.— Auburn (N. Y.) National Reformer, 
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OPPRESSION IN THE WEST INDIES. 


The massacres of Hayti and Martinique seem to 
have taught no lessons to the tyrants of the Span- 
is West Indies. Like the Bourbons of France, 
the Governors of those Islands never learn any- 
thing from the current of events, and though the 
oppressed of almost every clime have lately risen 
to assert their rights, we find these petty island 
despots displaying no lack of tyranny. The late 
‘acts of the Governor of Cuba are an example, but 
Porto Rico now furnishes another, We quote the 
following from the New York Commercial Adver- 
liser : 


| We are indebted to a mereantile house in this 
cily for three copies of ‘bandos’ or proclamations is- 
sued byCount Prim,Capt.Gen, of the Spanish Island 
of Porto Rico, in consequence of the disturbances 
‘in the French Islands of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe. The first of these, dated May 31, preseribes 
severe punishments for all offences of a violent 
nature, and tending to a breach of the peace, com- 
‘mitted by persons of negro race—the bando taking 
cognizance of all such offences from the civil 
‘tribunals, and giving it to a council of war, to be 
jappoinied by the Captain General, with express 
' prohibition of interference under any circumstances 
by the civil tribunals, 
| For instance, a colored man lifts a weapon 
lagainst a white, if a slave, is to be put to deathif 
a tree man, to lve his right band cut off, or, if the 
| white man is wounded, the black, though free, is to 
be put to death. 
For insulting speech or gesture to a white, the 
slave is to be imprisoned five years—the free black 
‘to suffer a minor punishment, in the discretion of 
ithe tribunal, 
| Other cases of offence are provided for in terms 
lof corresponding severity; and sentence is in- 
| variably to be followed by execution within tweuty 
| four hours. 
| Another bando, issued on the 6th of June, de- 
| fines and explains the various provisions of the first, 
jand the third infortns the inhabitants of Porto Rico 
‘that they may rely upon the vigilance and energy 
(of the Captain General to avert the danger me- 
‘nacing them, adding that he had sent an officer 
‘of military assistance to the Government, of the 
| Danish Islands of Santa Cruz and St. Thomns, in 
| ease there should he any fear of disturbance there. 

The bandos sent to us, in the origiual Spanish, 
are accompanied by the following memoranda, 
written apparently by some American resident of 
the island : 

‘In doing this, the Captain General usurps all 
the authority in the island ; when the tribunals op- 
posed him,he threatened to send them all to Spain. 
| His despotism prevails; no one dares to oppose 
him; his will is law. This cannot last, and he will 
| find as the home Government will learn, that such 
proceedings will not be endured. The bandos 
were entirely uncalled for, and have ereated great 
dissatisfaction among the colored population; they 
have excited feelings which never existed ‘before, 
and which may never be allayed. A more’ im- 
politic, il-judged net could not have beeuw 
mulgated at this time. Our Government should 
iustruct all vessels of war cruising on the West 
Jndia station to call at the convenient ports of 
Porto Rico and Cuba; our merchaute have large 
interests in both islands, and should have Govern- 
ment protection. We know that seeds of discon- 
tent exist bewween the Government and the Eng- 
fish consuls. Great Britain will send their fleets 
to both Islands.’ 





Henny Crarr of the Pioneer, the embodiment 
of anti-organization, has sailed for Liverpool ; and 
has gone wut asa delegate frum an or, anization 
known as the * American Branch of the League of 
Universal Brotherhaod,’ to an orgauized Convention 
of the General League, to be held in Paris this 
month.— Ohio 4. S. Bugle. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
OF £0UTH CAROLINA, 
On the bill to establish a Government in Oregon. 


Ix Senate, June 27, 1848. : 

The Senate haying under consideration the 
Lill to establish a Territorial Government in Ore- 
gun— ‘ 

Mr. Calhoun said: There is a very striking dif 
Ference between the position in which the slave- 
Holding and non-staveholding States taud in re- 
ference to the subject under consideration. The 
Yormer desire no nection of the Government; de- 
anand no law to give them any advantage in the 
‘erritory about to be established ; are willing to 
Teave it, and other territories belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, open to ali their citizens, so long as 
they conutiune to be territories, and when they cease 
to be so, to leave it to their inhabitants to form such 
governments as might suit them, without restric- 
tion or coudition, except that imposed by the Con- 
stitution, ns a prerequisite for adimission into the 
Union. In short, they are willing to leave the 
whole subject where the Constitution and the great 

and fundamental principles of self-government place 
it. On the contrary, the non-slaveholding States, 
instend of being willing to leave it on this broad 
and equal foundation, demand the interposition of 
the Government, and the passage of an act to ex- 
clude the citizens of the slavelolding States from 
emigrating with their property into the territory, 
in order to give their citizens and those they may 
permit the exclusive right of settling it, while it 
remains in that condition, preparatory to subjecting 
it to like resteictions and conditions when it be- 
comes a State. The 12th section of this bill is in- 
tended to assert and maintain this demand of the 
nou-slaveholding States, while it remains a ‘Terri- 
tory, not openly or directly, but indirectly, by ex- 
tending the provisions of the bill for the establish- 
ment of the lowa ‘Territory to this, and by ratifying 
the acts of the informal and self-constituied Gov- 
ernment of Oregon, which, among others, contains 
one prohibiting the introduction of slavery. It 
thos, in reality, adopts what is called the Wilmot 
proviso, not only fer Oregon, but, asthe bill now 
standa, for New Mexico and Caliloruia. The 
amendment, on the contrary, moved by the Senator 
from Mississippi, near me, (Mr. Davis,) is intended 
to assert and maintain the position of the slave- 
holding States. Jt leaves the territory free aud 
open to all the citizens of the United States, and | 
would overrule, if adopted, the act of the sel | 
constituted Territory of Oregon and the Lith sec-| 
tion, as far as it relates to the subject under consid-| 
eration. We have thus fairly presented the grounds | 
tken by the non-slaveholding and the slay eholding 
States, or, as Pshall call them for the sake of brevity, 
the Northern and Southern States, in their whole} 
extent, for discussion, 

The first question which offers itself for consid-_ 
eration is: Have the Northern States the power! 
which they claim, to exelude the Southern front) 
emigrating freely, with their property, into territo-| 
vies belonging to the United States, and to monopo-| 
lize them for their exclusive bevefit ? 

It is, indeed, a great question. 1 propose to dis—| 
cuss it calinfy and dispassiouately, 1 shall claim) 
nothing which does not belong to the Southern | 
States, either as members of this federal Union, or | 
appertaining to them in their separate and individ=| 
ual character; vor shall J yield any which belongs) 
to them im either enpacity. [am influenced neither 
by sectional oor party considerations. If l know 
enyself, 1 would repel as promptly and decidedly | 
uny wggression of the South on the North, as 1) 
would wy on the part of the latter on the former. | 
And tet me add, hold the obligation to repel! 
aggression to be not much less solemn than that of| 
abstainmg from making aggression; and that the 
party which submits to it when it can be resisted, | 
ts Trot cnuch less guilty and responsible for conse—| 
quenees than that which makes it. Nor dol stand | 
on pwrty grounds. WhatI shall say in reference | 
no this subject, | shsli say entirely without reference | 
to the Presidential election, 1 hold itto be infinitely | 
higher than that and all other questions of the day. | 
I skoll direct my efforts to ascertain what is con— 
stitutional, right, and just, undera thorough convie— 
rion that the best and only way of putting an end | 
to this, the most dangerous of all questions tu our 
Union and institutions, is to adhere rigidly to the 

Constitution and the dictates of justice. 

With these preliminary remarks, I recur to the 
question, Has the North the power which itclaims | 
under the twelfth section of this bill? Task, atthe 
outset, Where is the power to be found? Not cer- 
tainly in the relation in which the Northern and 
Southern States stand toench other, They are 
the constituent parts or members of a common 
federal Union, and, as such, are equals in all re- 
speets, both in dignity and rights, as is declared by 
all writers on governments founded on such Union, 
and as may be inferred from arguments deduced 
f om t' eir nature and character Instead, then, of 
affording any countenance or authority in favor of 
the power, the relation in which they stand to each 
other furnishes a strong presumption agninst it. 
Nor can it be found in the fact that the South holds 
property in slaves, That, too, fairly considered, | 
instead of affording any authority for the power, 
furndsihes a strong presumption against it, Slavery 
existed in the South when the Constitution was 
framed, fully to the extent, in proportion to the 
‘population, us it does at this time, It is the only 
property recognized by it; the only one that en- 
tered into its formation as a political element, both 
“in the adjustment of the relative weight of the! 
‘States in the Government and the apportionment 

of direct taxes; avd the only one that is put under 
‘the express guaranty of the Constitution, It is well 
known to all conversant with the history of the 
formation and adoption of the Constitution, that the 
South was very jealous in reference to this prop- 
erty ; that it constituted one of the difficulties both | 
40 its formation and adoption, and that it wonld 
mot have assented to either, had the convention re— 
dused to allow its due weight in the Government, 
orto place it under the guaranty of the constitution. | 
Nor can it be found in the way that the territories 
have been acquired. I will not go into the partie=| 
ulars in this respect at this stage of the discussion, | 
Suffice it to say thatthe whole was acquired by 
purchase out ofthe common fends of all the Stutes, 
the South as weblas the North, or by arms and 
anutual sacrifice of men and money, whieh, instead 
of giving any cewntenmice im favor of the power | 
claimed by the Nerth, on every principle of right 
and justice, furnishes streng additional presumption | 
against it. 

But if it cannot be found in either, if it exists at 

all, the power must be leoked tor in the constitu- 
tional compact which binds these States together 
in a Federal Union; and { new ask, can it be found 
there ? Does that instrument contain any provision 
whieh gives the North the power to exclude the 
South trom a free admission into the Territories of 
the United States with its peculiar property, aud to 
monopolize them fer its own exclusive use? If it 
in fact contains sach power, expressed or implied, 
it must be found in a specific grant, or be interred | 
by irresistible deduction from some clear and 
acknowledged power. Nothing short of the one 
or the other cau overcome the strong presumption | 
against it. 

That there is no such specific grant may be in-' 
ferred, beyond doubt, from the fhet that no one has 
ever attempted to designate it. Instead of that, it) 
has been assumed, tiuken for granted, without a! 
particle of proof, that Congress has the absvinte 
right to govern the Territories, Now I conclude,' 
if it does in reality possess such power, it may ex- 
elude from the Territories whom or what they) 
please, and admit into them whom or what they | 
p'ease, and of course may exercise the power | 
elaimed by the North to exclude the South trom! 
them, But, I again repeat, where is this absolute | 
power to be found? All admit that there is no) 

such specific grant of power. If, then, it exists ut 
ail, it must beinferred trom some such power. 

I ask, where is that to be found? The Senator 
from New York, behind me, (Mr. Dix,) points to 
the clause in the Constitution which provides that 
‘ Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory and other property belonging to the Uni- 

States.’ Now, 1 undertake to affirm, and 
maintain beyond the possibility of doubt, that, so 
far from conferring absolute power to govern the 
Terniories, it confers no gevermmental power 
whatever; vo, nota particle. It refers exclusively 
to territory regarded simply as public lands. Every 
wort relates to it in that character, end is wholly 
inapplicable to it, considered in any other character 
but as property. ‘Take the expression * disposer of” 





and what possible f 


applied? Take the next € ‘to make all 
needful rules and regulations,’ — regarded 
separately might indeed be applicable to -| 

ment in « loose sense ; but they are never so applied, is 
in the Constitution, In every case where they are, 

used in it, they refer to property, toth or some 
process, such as the rules of court, or of the House 
of Congress for the government of their 
ings, but néver to government, which 
plies persons to be governed, But, if there should 


‘ : to € ; ter it ry, 
ho any doube in this-ease, the words immediately | within i limits, of any 
following, which restriet them to- ‘rules was intended to confer. But 
and regulations a the territory awd other a regret that as much cannot be said in favor of the | 
Property of the United States? nmst effectually fidelity with which it has been observed on their | 
expel it. They restriet their nreaning beyond the part, | vith the single exception of the State of} 


possibility of doult to territory regarded as prop-; Minois—hbe it said to her howor—every other Stue 
erty. erected within its limus bave pursued a course and 

But if it were possible for dowkt still to, exist, av- i 
other and conclusiwe argument still remains te 
show that the framers of the Constimition did not , Ougatory, Wisconsin ma, excepuion, as 
imtend to confer by this clause governmental pow- | she bas just entered the Union, and has hardly had 
ers. | reterto the clause in the Constitution whieh | time to act upon the subject. They have gone 
delegates the power of exclusive legislation to Con- | further, and suffered individuals to form combina- 
gress over this District, and ‘all places purchased | Hons, without an effort to suppress them, for the 
by the consent of the Legislature of the State in purpose of enticing and seducing slaves to leave 
which the same may be, for the erection of forts,| their masters, and run them inte Cunada, beyond 
magazines, arsetals, dock-yards, and other needful | the reach of our laws—in open violation, not only 
buildings” The places therein referred to, are clear- | of the stipulations of the ordinance, but of the Con- 
ly embraced by the expression, ‘other property be-| stitution itself. MT express myself strongly, it is 
longing to the Uniied States,” contained in the | not for the purpose of producing excitement, but to 









clause I have just considered. Bat it is certain, | 
that if it had been the intention of the framers of 
the Constiution io confer goverumental powers | 
over such places by that clause, they never would | 
have delegated it by this. They were incapable of 
doing a thing so absurd. But it is equally certain, 
if they did not intend to confer such power over 
them, they could not Lave intended it over territo— 
ries. Whatever was conferred by the same words 
in reference to one, must have been intended to be 
conferred in reference to the other, and the reverse. 
The opposite supposition would be absurd. But, 
it may be asked, why the territory was emitted in 
the delegation of exclusive legislation to Congress 
over the places enumerated? Very satisfactory 
reusons may, in my opinion, be assigned. The tor- 
mer were limited to places lying within the limits 
and jurisdiction of the States, and the latter to pub- 
lic land lying beyond beth. The cession and pur- 
chase ol the foriner, with the consent of the State 
within which they might be situated, did not oust 
the sovereiguty or jurisdiction of the State. They 
still remained in the Suae, the United States ac- 
quiring only the title to the pluce, Ir, therefore, 
became necessary to conler on Congress, hy express 
delegation, the exercise of exclusive power of legis- 
Jation over this District and such places, in order to 
carry out the plan of the purehase and cession. Nt 
was simply intended to withdraw them trom under 
the Legislatures of the respective States within 
which they might lie, and substitute that of Con- | 
gress in its place, subject to the restrictions of the | 
Constitution, and the objects for which the p'aces , 
were acquired, leaving, as Tbave said, the sover-| 
eignty still in the State in whieh they are situated, | 
but in abeyance, as far as it extends to legislation, | 
Thus, in the case of this Distriet, since the retro-| 
cession to Virginia of the part beyond the Potomnae, | 
the sovereignty still continues in Maryland iu the! 
manner stuted. But the case is very different in| 
reference to territories lying as they do beyond the | 
limits and jurisdiction of all the Sunes. The United ! 
States possess not simply the right of ownership 
over them, but that of exclusive dominion aud sover- 
eignty: and hence it was not necessary to exclude 
the power of the Stutes to legislate over them, by 





delegating the exercise of exclusive legislation to | 


Congress. li would have been an act of superero- 
gation, Itmay be proper to remark, in this con— 
nection, that the power of exclusive legislation 
conferred in these cases must not be contounded 
with the power of absolute legislation. They are 
very diflerent things. [1 is true that absolute pow- 
er oflegislation is always exclusive, but it by no 
means follows that exclusive power of legisfation 
or of government is likewise always absolute, Con- 
gress has the exclusive power of legislation as far 
as this Government is concerned, and the State 
Legislatures as far as their respective governments 
are concerned, but we all know that both are sub- 
ject to many and important restrictions and condi- 
tions, which the nature of absolute power excludes. 

L have now made good the assertion | ventured 
to make, that the clause in the Constitution relied 
on by the Senator from New York, so tar from 
conferring the absolute power of government over 
the territory claimed by bim and others who agree 
with him, confers nota particle of govermnental 
power. Having conclusively established this, the 
long list of precedents cited by the Senator to prop 
the power whieh he sought in the clause, falls to 
the ground with the fabrie which he raised, und | 
am thus exempted from the necessity of referring to 
them, and replying to them one by one, 

But there is,one precedent referred to by the 
Senator unecnuected with the power, and which, 
on that account, requires particular notice. VT refer 
to the ordinance of 1787, which was adopted by the 
old Congress of the Confederation while the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution was in session, 
ambabout one year before its adoption, and of 
course on the very eve of the expiration of the old 
Confederation, Against its introduction TL might 
object that the acts of the Congress of the Conted- 
eralion cannot rightly form precedents for this 
Government, but ] waive that. | waive also the 
objection that the net was constimmated when that 
Government was in extremis, and could hardly be 
considered compos mentis. 1 waive also the “fret 
that the ordinance assimed the form of a compact, 
and was adopted when only eight Stutes were 
present, when the Articles of Confederation re- 
quired nine to form compacts. [T waive also the 
fact that Mr. Madison declared that the act was 
without shadow of constitutional authority, and 
shall proceed to show trom the history of its adop- 


draw the attention of the Senate foreibly to the 
subject, My object is to lay bare the subject under 
consideration, just as a surgeon prohes to the bot- 
tom and lays open a wound, not to cause pain to 
his patient, but for the purpose of healing it. 

{Here Mr. Hannegan and Mr, Corwin expressed 
doubts as to the necuracy of the statement in refer- 
ence to their respective States, which was followed | 
hy remarks by Mr. Calhoun and Mr, Butler, his col- | 
lengue.] 

Icome now to another precedent of a similar. 
character, but differing iu this, that it took place | 
under this Government, and not under that of the 
old Contederation, I refer to whatis known as the | 
Missouri compromise, It is more recent, and bet- ; 
ter knuwn,and may be more readily dispatched. 

Afier an arduous struggle of more than a year on 
the question whether Missouri should come into 
the Union, with or without the restrictions prohib- | 
Wing slavery, 2 compromise line was adopted be- 
tween the North and the South; but it was done. 
under circumstances which made it nowise obliga- 
tory on the latter, Jt is true, it was moved by one 
of her most distinguished citizens, (Mi. CLay,) but. 
it is equally so that it was carried by the almost 
wnited vote of the North against the almost united 
vote of the South 3 and was thus imposed on the 
latter by superior numbers, in opposition to lier 
strenuous efforts. ‘The South bas never given her 
sanction to it, or assented to the power it asserted. 
She was voted down, and has simply acquiesced in 
an arrangement which she las not had the power to’ 
reverse, and whieh she could not attempt to do 
Without disturbing the peace and harmeny of the 
Union—to which she has ever been adverse. Act- 
ing on this prineiple, she permitted the terrritory of 
lowa to be formed, and the State to be admitted 
into the Union under the compromise, without ob- 
jection ; and that is now quoted by the Senator 
from New York to prove her surrender of the 

vower he claims for Congress, } 

To add to the strength of this claim, the nadvo- | 
cates of the power hold up the name of Jefferson | 
in its faveg, and go so far as to call him the author 
of the so-ealled Wilmot proviso, which is but a 

| general expression of power of which te Missouri 
compromise is a case of isapplication, IH we may | 
judge by his opinion of that case what his opinion 
was of the principle, instead of being the author of 
the proviso, or being in its favor, no one gould be 
more deadly hostile to it, Ina letter addressed to 
the elder Adams, in’ 1819, in answer to one from‘ 
him, he uses these remarkable expressions in refer- 
renee to the Missouri question : 

“The banks, bankrupt law, manufactures, Span- | 
ish treaty, are nothing. These are occurrences 
which, like waves in a storm, will pass under the 
ship. But the Missouri question is a breaker, on 
which we lose the Missouri country by revolt, and 
what more God only knows.” 

To understand the full force of these expres- 
sions, it must be borne in mind that the questions 
enumerated were the great and exciting political 
questions of the day,on which parties divided. | 
The bank and bankrupt law had long been so. 
Manufactures, or what has since been called the 
protective tariff, was at the time a subject of great 
excitement, as was the Spanish treaty—that is, the | 
treaty by which Florida was ceded to the Union, 
and by whieh the western boundary between Mex- | 
ico and the United States was settled from Jie Gulf’) 
of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, All these exciting | 

party questions of the day, Mr. Jefferson regarded | 
as nothing compared to the Missouri question, He | 
looked on all of them as in their nature fugitive, | 
and, to use his own forcible expression, “ would | 
pass off under the ship of State like waves in a} 
storm.” Not so that fatal question. It was «| 
breaker on which it was destined to be stranded ;| 
and yet his name is quoted by the incendiaries of | 
the present day in support of and as the author ofa 
proviso which would give indefinite and universal 
extension to this fatal question to all the Territo- | 
ries! It was compromised the next year by the! 
adoption of the line to which I have referred, Mr. | 
Holmes, of Maine, long a member of this body, who | 
voted for the measure, addressed a letter to Mr. | 
Jefferson, inclosing a copy of his speech on the | 
occasion, It drew out an answer from him, which 
ought to be treasured up in the heart of every man 
who loves the country and its institutions. It is 
brief. Twill send it to the Secretary to be read. 
The time of the Senate cannot be better occupied 
than in listening to it: 
To John Holmes. Mosticevio, April 22, 1820. 
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jand show, that neither the inbubitants of the Terri- 
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os Legislatures have any such right.| and more favorable +, 8 Offic, 
very mereneas in be sufficient for the purpose ; bey 0 PPPOTUNItiCR fay 5 
er: all the positions ever tiken, J hold that UW have done their duty nobly, and jj 
cha er for them, to be the moet soaker we are but common attribute othage 
‘Wf the itories belong to the United » Would it be right to close Nee OF one 
Sta “the ownership, dominion and sovereignty | won against the South, and leave jy a los 
over them be in the States of this Union, then nei- sively to the North ? Would jt dense Cel, 
‘ther the inhabitants of the Territories, nor their| of free soil, if one half of the Union shout 
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1776, to acquire self-government and or 
themselves, is to “yah away by the vial 
“unworthy passions of their 2 


sons, 
ta geen is to be, that I shall not live to weep ov 


Cun any one believe, after listening to this letter, | 


that Jefferson is the author of the so-called Wilmot 
proviso, or ever favored in? Aud yet there are at 


form a purely sectional party on it, and that, too, 
under the sanction of those who profess the highest 
veneration for his character and principles! But I 
must speak the truth: while I vindicate the mem- 
ory of Jefferson from so foul a charge, Phold he is 
not blameless ip reference to this subject. He com- 
mitted a grent error in inserting the provision he 
did in the plan he reported for the government of 
the territory, as much modified as it was, It was 
the first blow—the first essay “to draw a geograph- 
ieal line coinciding with a marked principle, moral 
and political.” Tt originated with him in philan— 
thropie but mistaken views of the most dangerous 
character, as I shall show in the sequel. Others, 
with very different feelings and views, followed, 
and have given to ita direction and impetus which, 
if not promptly and efficiently arrested, will end in 
the dissolution of the Union and the destruction of 
our political institutions, 

I have, I trust, established beyond controversy, 
that neither the ordinance of 1787, nor the Missouri 
compromise, nor the precedents growing out of 
them, nor the authority of Mr. Jefferson, furnishes 
any evidence whatever to prove that Congress pos— 
sesses the power over the territory claimed by those 
who advocate the 12th section of this bill, But 
admit, for the sake of argument, that }am mistaken, 
and that the objections I have urged against them 
are groundless—give them all the force which can 
be claimed for precedents—and they would not 
have the weight of a feather against the strong 
presumption which 1, at the outset of my remarks, 
showed to be opposed to the existence of the power. 
Precedents, ever ina court of justice, can have but 
little weight, except where the law is doubtful, and 
should have little in a deliberative body in any case 
op a constituiional question, and none where the 
power to which it has been attempted to trace it 
does not exist, as I have shown, ] trust, to be the 
case in this instance. 

But while I deny that the clause relating to the 
territory and other property of the United States 
confers any governmental, or that Congress pos- 
ses.es absolute power over the territories, Eby no 
means deny that it has any power over them. 
Such a denial would be idle on any oceasion, but 
much more so on this, when we are engaged in 


Ai ae . | 
constituting a territorinl government, without an 
objection being whispered from any quarter against | 


our right to do so. If there be any Senator of that 


opinion, ke ought at once to rise and move to lay | 


the bill on the table, or to dispose of it in some 
other way, so as to prevent the waste of time ona 
subject upon which we have no right to act. As- 


suming, then, that we possess the power, the only | 


questions that remain are—wheuce is it derived ? 
and whatis its extent ? 


As to its origin,I concur in the opinion ex- | 


pressed by Chief Justice Marshall, in one of the 
cases read by the Senator from New York, that it 


is derived from the right of aequiring territory ; | 


and Tam the more thoroughly confirmed in it, 
from the fact that J entertained the opinion long 
before I knew it ‘9 se his, As tothe right of ac- 
quiring territory * "8tee with the Senator from 
New York that Mis Snbraced, without going fur- 
ther, both in the war and treaty powers. Adimit- 
ting, then, what has never been denied, and what 
it would be idje to do so in a discussion which re- 
jates to territories acquired both by war and treaties, 
that the United States have the right to acquire ter- 
ritories, it would seem to follow, by necessary con- 


sequence, that they have the right to govern them. | 


As-they possess the entire right of the soil, domin- 


ion, and sovereignty over them, they must necessa- | 


rily carry with them the right to govern. But this 


government, as the sole agent and representative | 


of the United States—that is, the States of the 
Union in their federal character, must, as such, 
possess the sole right, if it exists at all. 
there be any one disposed to take a different view 
of the origin of the power, I shall make no points 
with him, for whatever may be its origin, the con- 
clusion would be the same, as | shall presently 
show. 

But it would be a great error to conclude that 
Congress has the absolute power of governing the 
Territories, because it has the sole or exclusive 
power, The reverse is the case. ‘It is subject to 
many and important restrictions and conditions, of 
which some are expressed aud others implied. 
Among the former may be classed all the general 
andabsolute prohibitions of the Constitution : that 
is, all those which prohibit the exercise of certain 
powers under any cireumstence. In this class is 


included the prohibition of granting tithes of no- | 


bility ; passing ex post facto laws and bills of attaind- 
er; the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
except in certain cares; making laws respecting 


exercise ; and every other of like deseription, which 
conclusively shows that the power of Congress 
over the territories is not absolute. Indeed, it is a 
great error to suppose, that either this or the State 
Governments possess, in any case, absolute power. 


mate power called sovereignty, and that, in our 
system, resides in the people of the several States 


auboedinnte: te to them; but, if t 








; ‘of our political institutions. Bat if the reverse be 
this lime strenuous efforts making in the North to | 


— but what is 


apr fe contrary could) was won by the joint expense and jot My Whey i, 

| be shown, whieh I hold to be imporsible, t would | all? Is ithe great law to he reversed qj of 

and that my only be sur ject to all the restrictions to which I have| is won by all should be equally anjoyed Le hick 
’ ‘the power of Congress is, and for the same These are questions whic) address ny all? 

reason, whatever power they might hold, would,| More to the heart than the head, Feebj rete 

in the case supposed, be subordinate to the Consti- | Ue intellect which does not see © inust } 
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taiion, and controlled by the nature and character 


true, if the dominion and sovereignty over the Ter- 


ritories be in their inhabitants instead of the United | are to be found. Now, f put the questin We they 
States, they would indeed, -in that ease, bave the Senators from the North, what are you es 10 Yon, 
exclusive and absolute power of governing them, do? Are you prepared to prostrare the Leto 
and might exelude whom they pleased and what} the, Constitinion, and, in open definnee oft < 
they pleased. But in that case, they would cense | tates of equity aud justice, to exeludy u <= die. 
to be the territories of the United States the moment! from the territories, and Monopolize they “ftir 
we acquired them and permitted them to be inhab- North? It so, vote against the amendinens he 
ined. The first half dozen of would -be- |-by the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. pao! 


come the sovereigns, with full dominion and sov- that should fail, vote against striking ANAs) and if 


P ‘ SOUL the 19, 
ereignty over them, and the conquered people of | section. We shall know what to expect nen 
iNew Mexico and California would become the) place us Upon some grountt where we cay i rig 
sovereigns of the conntry as soon as they became equals in rights and dignity, and where e ~ “4 
sal) 


not be excluded from what has by 


PN acquire.) .. 
the common expense, and won by comune 
we Skill 


the Territories of the United States, vested with 
the full right of excluding even their conquerors. 
There is no escaping from the alternative but by | and gallantry, All we demand js to Stand oy 
resorting to the greatest of ail absurdities, that of | same level with yourselves, aud to panic ct 
a divided sovereignty—a sovereignty, a part of, equally in what belongs to all. Less We ws 
which would reside in the United States, and a part | wke. 

in the inhabitants of the Territory. How can soy- i turn now to my friends of 1 





Cauoy 


he South, and 


eignty, the altimate aud supreme law of a State, be what are you prepared todo? Ir neither the i 
divided ? The exercise of the powers of sovereignty | Tiers of the Constitution nor the high sense of rik 
may be divided, but how ean there be two supreme and justice should prove sufficient to projec . . 
powers ? are you prepared to sink dow: oot, 


ared to | 1 INTO & State of 
knowledged inferiority ; to be striy . 


nity of equals among equals, and 
your equality of rights in this fe 
of States? Hse, you are 
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ped of your dig. 
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We are next told that the laws of Mexico pre- 
clude slavery ; and, assuming that they will retaain 
in force until repealed, it is contended that, until 
Congress passes an act for their repeal, the citi- 


of 


tshiy 





Bat if. 


the establishment of religion, or prohibiting its free | 


Such power can belong only to the supreme alti- | 


- . : - : ‘ fron 
zens of the South cannot emigrate with their proper-| Your sires, and will well deserve to. change pony 
ty into the territory acquired from her. £ admit} tion with your slaves; but if not, Prepare to nee 


. . . % hy 3 + . 
| the laws of Mexico prolibit not slavery, but slavery the issue. The time is at hand, if the question; 


‘in the form it exists with us, The peons are as| Should not be speedily settled, when the South 

‘much slaves ag our negroes, and are less intelligent | must rise up, and bravely defend herse}s or sink 

land well weated. But [I deny that the laws of down into base and acknowledged inferioriny and 
yf 


| Mexico ean have the effeet attributed to them. As 
| soon as the treaty between tle two countries is 
| ratified, the sovereignty and authority of Mexico 
| in the territory acquired by it, becomes extiuet, 
‘andthe United States is substituted jin its place, 
iearrying with it the Constitution, with its overrid- 


it is beeause I clearly perceive that that period 

favorably settling it, if it is ever to Le settled the 1 
am in favor of pressing the question now i. 
cision—not because f liave any desire Whbhvver « 
embarrass either party in reference to the Presi, 
dential election. At no other period could the : 





two 


jing control over all the laws aud institutions of great parties into which the country is divided. {yp 
| Mexico inconsistent with it. It is true, the mu- made to sew and feel so clearly and intensely. jh. 
| nicipal laws of the territory net inconsistent with emburrassinentand danger caused by the question, 


| the condition and the nature of our political system, | Indeed, they tnust be blind not to perceive ti t 
| would, according to the writers on the laws of na-| there is a power in action that must burst asunder 
| tions, remain, hail changed, vot as a matter of) the ties that bind them together, strong as they 
‘right, but merely of sufferance, and as between! are, unless it should be speedily settted, Now is 
| the inhabitants of the territory, in order to avoid a! the time, if ever. Cast your eyes to the Nort), 
state of anarchy, before they cnn be brought ander | and mark what is going on there; reflect on the 
our laws. ‘This is the utmost limits to which suf*| tendency of events for the last three years in reler- 
ferance goes. Under it the peon system would) enee to this most vital of all questians, and you mus: 
continue, but not to the exclusion of suchy of eur} see thafno time should be fost, 

; T am thus brought to the question, How ean thy 
question be settled ? It can, in my opinion, be fi 
nally and permanently adjusted in but one way, and 
that is onthe high principles of justiee and thy 
Constitution. Fear not to leave it to them. The 
Isss you do the better. If the North and South 
cannot stand together on their broad foundation, 
| there is none other on which they ean. Ifthe ob 
vd | ligutions of the Constitution and of justice be too 
Texico, | teeble to command the respect of the North, how 

the South expect that she will regard the fi 
e feeble obligations of an act of Congress? Nor 

Should the North fear, that, by leaving it where jus- 
tice and the titution leave it, she would be ex- 
eluded from sare Of territores, In my 
opi 1, if left Mite, soil, and other cir. 
i x the Tine between the slave- 
non-slaveholding Stues in about 
igzag a little, to accommodate it- 
stances—sometimes passing to tl 
North and at Others passing to the South of i; 
but that would matter little, and would be more 
satisfactory to all, and tend less to alienation be- 
tween the two great sections, than a rigid, straglil, 
artificial line, preseribed by an act of Congress. 

And here let ine say to Senators from the North, 
you make a great mistake in supposing that the 
portion which might fall to the South of whatever 
line might be drawn, if lett to soil and ebimate, and 
circumstances to determine, would be closed to the 
white labor of the North, because it could not min- 
gle with slave labor without degradation. The 
fuet is not so. ‘There is no part of the world where 
agricultural, mechanical, and other deseripions of 
labor are more respected than in the South, with 
the exception of two deseriptions of employment— 
that of menial and body servants. No Souther 
man—not the poorest or the lowest—will, under 
any circumstances, submit to either of them He 
has too mueh pride for that, and J rejoice that he 
bas. They are unsuited to the spirit of a freeman. 
But the man who would spurn them feels not the 
least degradation to work in the same Beld or in 
any gther mechanical operation ; and when soen- 
ployed, they elaim the right, and are adimitied, 1 
the country portion of the South, of sitting et the 
tuble of their employers. Can as much, on the 
acore of equality be said for the North? With us 
the two great divisions of society ure not the rieh 
and poor, but white and black ; and all the former, 
the poor as well as the rich, belong io the Upper 
class, and are respected and treated as equals, if 
honest and industrious ; and hence have a position 
and pride of character of which neither poverty Hor 
misfortune can deprive them. ae 

But I go further, and hold that justice and the 
Constitution are the easiest and satest grounds on 


citizens as may choose to emigrate with their sha 
or other property that may be excluded bygthe laws 
of Mexico. The humane provisious ofghe 
of nations go no further than to protect thes 
tants in their property and civiPri 

| former laws, until others can be st 
extend them firther and give them the f 
cluding emigrants from the United Stteg, 
their property or religion are suchag are 
from being introduced by the & 0 
would not ouly exclude a great majority of the! 
people of the United States from emigrating auto » 
the aequired territory, Sut would be to cues rie 
er authority to the extinet authority of Mexiéo over | 
the territory than to our actual authority over it. | 
i say the great majority—for the laws of Mexico 
not only prohibit the introduction of saves, but of 
many oiher diseriptions of property, aud also the | 
Protestant religion, which Congress itself cannot 
prohibit. To such absurdity would the supposi- 
ion lead. | 

J have now concluded the discussion, so fur as 
it relates to the power, and bave, | trust, establish- 
ed, beyond controversy, that the territories are free 
and open to all the ciuzens of the United. States, 
and that there is no power, under any aspect the | 
subject can be viewed in, by which the citizens of 
the Seuth can be excluded fromm emigrating with 
their property into avy of them. 1 have advanced | 
no argument which I do not believe to be true, nor | 
pushed any one beyoud what truth would strictly | 
warrant. But, if mistaken, if my arguments, in-| 
stead of being-sound and true, as T hold them be- 
| yond controversy to be, should turn out to be a 
mere mass of sephisms, aud if, in consequence, the | 
barrier opposed by the want of power should be 
surmounted, there is another still in the way that 
cannot be. ‘The mere possession of power is not 
of itself sufficient to justify its exercise. It must 
be, in addition, shown that in the given case it can) 
be rightfully and justly exercised. Under our sys- | 
tem the first inquiry is, Does the constitution an-_ 
thorize the exercise of the power? If that be. de-! 
cided in the affirmative, the next is, Can it be right- 
fally and justly exercised under the circumstances? 
And it is not until that too is decided in the affirm-| 
ative, that the question of the expediency of exer- | 
cising it, is presented for consideration. 

Now, I put the question solemuly to the Senators | 
from the North: Can you rightly and justly exclude | 
the South from territories of the United States, and | 
| monopolize them for yourselves, even, if in your | 

opinion, you should have the power? It is this | 
| question | wish to press on your attention, with all 
due solemnity and decorum. The North and the 
| South stand iv the relations of partners in a com- | 
mon Union, with equal dignity and equal rights. | 


















ns s . “ than yOu e i o co y av Pe 
tion, that it cannot justly be considered of any bind- 9 Ben eeu wa the bar ‘ ps Eps lice 
ing force. 4 . t (on the Missouri question. It is a perfect justification 
SN irginia made the cesssion of the territory north |} to them, 1 had, for a long time, ceased to read 
of the Ohio, and lying between it and the Missis—| newspapers, or pay any attention to public affairs, 
sippiand the lakes, in 1784. Jt now contains the | confident they were in good hands, and content to 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Jinois, Michigan, Wiscon-| be a passenger in our bark to the shore from which 
sin, anda very considerable extent of territory lying | 1 am not distant. But this monfentous question, 
worth of the lutter, Shortly after the cession, a | !ike a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me 
commitice of three was raised, of whom Mr. Jeffer-| With terror. 1 considered it at once as the knell of 
sou was one, They reported an ordinance tor the | the Union, It is hushed, indeed, for the moment. 
establishment of the Territory, cootaining, nmorg | But th:s is a reprieve only, not a finalsentence. A 
other provisions, one of which Mr. Jefferson: was | geographical line, coinciding with a marked princi. 
the author, exeluding slavery from the ‘Territory | ple, moral and political, once conceived and held up 
ps . §RN oe, ~ | to the angry passions of :nen, will never be oblitera- 

after the yeur 1800. It was struck ont, On the} ia! bed phe Ee vill 
esti f striking out, every Southern State pres- | pel Roars? his Pd coe wil) mark decpes and 
question of st bees y Sout Pres: | deeper. I can say, with conscious truth, that there 
ent voted in favor of it; and what is more striking, | is not @ man on earth who would sacrifice more than 
every southern delegate voted the same way, Mr. 1 would to relieve us from this reproach in any prac- 
ticable way. The cession of that kind of property 


Jefferson alone excepted. The ordinance was! 
adopted without the provision., At the next ses-| (for so it is misnamed) 1s a bagatelle,which would not 
sion, Rufus King, then a member of the old Con- | cost me a second thought, if in that way 9 general 
#ress, moved a proposition very much in the sume | emancipation and expatriation would be effected— 


We of the South have contributed our full share of 
funds, and shed our full share of blood for the ac- 
quisition of our territories. Can you, then, on any 


ofthe Union. With us, Governments, both Federal 
and State, are but agents, or, more properly, trus- | 
tees, und, as such, possess, not absolute, but sub-| 
ordiaate and limized powers; for all powers pos- | principle of equity and justice, deprive us ef our | 
sessed by such Goveruments oust from their! full share in their benefit ani advantages? Are | 
nature be trust powers, and subject to the restric-| you ready to affirm that a majority of the partners | 
tions to which that class of powers belong. in a joint concern Lave the right 10 monopolize its | 
Among them, they are restricted to the nature. benefits to the exclusion of the minority, even in| 
and the objects of the trusts; and hence vo Govern- | cases where they have contributed their full share | 
ment under our system, Federal ur State, has the | to the concern? But to present the ease mere | 
rightto do any thing inconsistent with the nature | strongly and vividly, [shall descend from generals | 
of the powers entrusted to it, or. the objects for to perticulars, and shall begin with the Oregon | 
which it was entrusted, or to express it in more Territory, Our title to it is founded first, and in! 
usual language, for which it was delegated, Todo my dpinion mainly, on our purchase of Louisiana ; 
either would be to pervert the power to purposes that was strengthened by the Florida treaty, which | 
never intended, and be a violation of the Coustitu- | transferred to us the title also of Spain, and both) 
tion, and that in the most dangerous way it could) by the discovery of the mouth of Columbia river, 
be made, because more easily done and less easily , by Capt. Gary, and the exploration of the entire | 
detected. Bu: there is another and important class | Stream, from its source down to its mouth, by Lewis | 
of restrictions which more directly relate to the ‘find Clark. 
The purchase of Louisiana cost fifteen millions 


which the question ean be settled, regarded in rel- 
erence to party. It muy be settled on that ground 
simply by non-xetion—by leaving the teriories 
free and open to the emigration of al} the word, 
as Jong as they continue so, and when they aeons 
States, to adopt whatever constitution they please, 
with the single restriction, to be republican, 
der to their admission into the Union. I a party 
cannot safely tuke this broad and social = 
and successfully maintain it, what other ean lt take 
and maintain? Hf it cannot maintain itself by an 
uppeal to the great principles of justice, the or 
stitution, and self-government, to what other, § ; 
viently strong to uphold them in public — 
ean theyappeal? IT greatly misinke the charac ~ 
of the people of this Union if such an appeal ot 
not prove suecesstul, if either party should - 
the magnanimity to step foward and boldly _ 
it. It would, in my opinion, be received ith ng 
of approbation by the patriotic and intelligert 
every quarter. There is a deep feeling prover’ 


im Of- 





with which it begins. 4t is eosily understood what’ 
itimezns when applied to lands, and is the proper 
and natural expression regarding the territory in 
that character when the object is to confer the right 
to sell or make other disposition of it. But who 





ever heard the expression applied to government, 


shape of the sixth artiele (that which excludes sla- 
very) in the ordinanee as a now stands, with the 
exception of its proviso. 
commitiee, but there was no action on it. A com- 
mittee was moved the next or the subsequent year, 
which reported without ineluding or noticing Mr. 
King’s proposition. Mr. Dane was a member o 
thet Committee, and proposed a provision the same 


as that in the ordinance as it passed, but the com=| 


mitice reported without including it. Finally, an- 
other committee was raised, at the hend of which 
was Mr, Carrington of Virginia, and of which Mr. 
Dane wasalso a member. ‘That committee report- 
ed without including the amendment previously 
proposed by him. Mr. Dane moved his proposi- 
tion, Which was adopted, and the report of the 
committee thus amended, beeame the ordinunce of 
1787. 
lt may be inferred from this brief historical 
sketch, that the ordinance was a compromise be- 
tween the Southern and Northern States, of which 
the terms were that slavery should be excluded 
from territory upon condition that fugitive slaves, 
who might take refuge in the territory, should be 
delivered up to their owners, as stipulated in the 
proviso of the Gth article of the ordinance. «It is 
manifest, from what has been stated, that the 
South was unitedly and obstinately opposed to the 
provision when first moved; that the proposition 
of Mr. King, without the proviso, was in like man— 
ner resisted by the South, as may be inferred from 
its entire want of success, and that it could never be 
brought to agree to it until the provision for the 
delivery up of fugitive slaves was ineorported in it. 
But it is well understood, that a compromise in- 
volves not a surrender, but simply a waiver of the 
right or power; and hence, in the case of individu- 
als, it isa well established legal principle, that an 
offer to settle by compromise a ‘litigated claim, is 
no evidence agninst the justice: of the claim on the 
side of the party making it. The South, to. her 
honor, bas observed with fidelity her ‘en ments 
under this compromise ; in proof of which I ap- 


It wus referred to a} 


f) 


jand gradually, and. with due sacrifices, | think it 
jmight be, Butas it is, we have the wolf by the ears, 
jand we can neither hold him nor safely let him go. 
| Justice is in one scale, and self preservation in the 
jother. Of one thing | am certain, that as the free 
| passage of slaves from one State to avother would 
not make a slave of a single human being who would 
| not be so withoat it, so their diffusion over a greater 
| surface would make them individually happier, and 
proportionally facilitate the accomplishment of their 
;emancipation, by dividing the burden on a greater 
nomber of coadjutors. An abstinence, too, from this 
act of power, would remove the jealousy excited by 
the undertaking of Congress to regulate the cond:- 
} tion of the different descriptions of men composing 
a State. This certainly is the exclusive right of 
jevery State, which nothing in the Constitution has 
taken from them and given to the General Govern- 
ment. Could Congress, for exdmple, say that the 
non-freemen of Connecticut shall be freemen, or that 
they shall not emigrate into any other State ? 

[ regret that | am now to die in the belief that the 
useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 
1776, to acquire self-government and happiness to 
their country, is to be thrown away by the unwise 
and unworthy passions of their sons, and that my 
only consolation is to be, that | live not to weep over 
it. If they would but dispassionately weigh the 
blessings, they will throw away against an abstract 
principle, more likely to be effected by union than 
by scission, they would pause before they would per- 
petrate this act of suicide on themselves, and of trea- 
son against the hepes of the world To yourself, as 
the faithfal advocate of the Union, tender the offer- 
ing of my high esteem and respect. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Mark his prophetic words! Mark his profound 
reasoning ! 


“ft [the question] ie hushed for the moment. But 
this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geo- 
graphical line, comeiding with a marked principle, 
moral and political, once conceived and held up to the 
angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, and 
every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper.” 


Twenty-eight years have passed since these re- 


on tie trustees by the nature and character of the 
party, who constituted the trustees and invested 
then with the trust powers to be exercised for its 
benefit, Iu this case it is the United States—that 
is, the several States of the Union, Jt was they 
who constituted the Government as their repre- 
sentative or trustee, and entrusted it with powers 
to be exercised for their common and joint benefit. 
To them in their united character, the territories 
belong, as is expressly declared by the constitu- 
tion. They are their joint aud common owners, 
regarded as property or land ; and in them, several- 
ly, reside the dominion and sovereignty over them. 
They are as tnuch the territories of one State as 
another—Virginia as of New York; of the South- 
ern as the Northern Sutes. They are the territo- 
ries of all, because they are the territories of each ; 
und not of each, because they are the territories of 
the whole. Add to this the perfect equality of dig- 
nity, as well as rights, which appertain to them as 
members of a common federal Union, which all 
writers on the subject admit to be a fundamental 
and essential relation between the States so united, 
and it must be manifest that Congress, in governing 
the Territories,can give no preference or advantage 
to one State over another, or to one portion or see- 
tion of the Union over another, withont depriving 
the State or section over which the preference is 
given, or from which the advantage is withheld, 
of their clear and unquestionable right, and subvert- 
ing the very foundation on which the Union and 
Government rest. It has no more power to do so 
than to subvert the Constitution itself. Indeed, the 
net itself would be its subversion. It would destroy 
the relation of equality on the part of the Southern 
States, and sink them to mere dependants of the 
Northern, to the total destruction of the federal 
Union, : 

I have now shown, I trust, beyond controversy, 
that Congress has no power whatever to exclude 
the citizens ofthe Southern States from emigratin 
with their property into the Territories of the U. 
States, or to gi 





markable words were penned, and there is not a 





peal to the precedents cited by the Senator from 


fe an exclusive monopoly of them to 


subject under discussion ; I refer to those imposed | 


in the country, that the Union and our political tt 
stitutions are in danger, which such a course WOU 
dispel, and spread joy overthe land. Has 

Now is the time to-take the step, and bring - : 
a result so devoutly to be wished. ] have —— 
from the beginning, that this was the ouly vei 
sufficiently potent to disrolve the Union, ” ‘wed 
vertour system of government; and that t “ ae 
er it was metand settled, tle sufer and he une ee 
all. T have never doubted but that if permite’ ot 
progress beyond a certain point, 1s age el 
would become impossible, and am under a tel’ 


lof dollars; and we paid Spain five millions for the | Id 
Florida treaty, making twenty in all. The discovery | 
| was made, it is true, by a citizen of Massachusetts, 
but he sailed under the flag and protection of the) 
| Union, and of course whatever title was derived | 
from his discovery, accrued to the benefit of the 
/Union. The exploration of Lewis and Clark was 
;at the expense of the Union. We are now about | 
forming i: into a territory ; the expense of govern-+ 
ing which, while it remains so, must be met out of | 
the common fund, and towards which the South | 
must contrib.ite her full share. The expense will =e —? jy approaching 
‘not be small. Already there is an Indian war to) ae deer it Harm sta noon er yh be done 
be put down, and a regi nent for that purpose, and | - ° ae J look to the 


: : sse Opinions 
- m,,, speedily. In nttering these ©}! +: a. 
, ‘ . : rs rand 
pg ae territory, has ents yA a a whole. If spenk earnestly, it is to “ J o 
| ense may exte w : lie To 
| what extent the expense may extend we kr | tectiall. As deep nb is the stake of t : oe 


but will, not improbably, involve millions before 
jthe territory becomes a State. 1 now ask, is_ it 
light; is it just; after having contributed our full 
(share for the acquisition of territory, with the lia- 


the Union and our politicel eae hn ge 
deeper than that of the North. We sar owe 
well prepared and as capable of meeting 


A : Cin oe dae . ay come, as you. 
bility of contributing, in addition to the full share many Bi Ply Senators, if our Union and syvé- 
of the expense for its government, that we should Now, let me say, _nageonotindee to perish, and we 
be shut out of the territory, aud be excladed from| tem of government are weople wiro have 


to share the fate of so many great pe 
gone before us, the historinn, who, ! 
day, may record the events tending 
tous a result, will devote his first oF gthors 
ordinance of ’87, as lauded as it anid ask 
have been, as the first in that series _ nae 
His next chapter will be devoted to te += 

compromise, and the next to the pre 
Whetlier there will be another beyon 
It will depend on what we may do. 


If he should possess a philosoph 


participating in’ its benefits ?—What would be 
thonght of such conduct in the case of individnals? 
And can that be right and just in government, 
which any right-minded man would ery out to be 
base and dishovest in private life? Hit would be 
so pronounced in a partnership of thirty individu- 
als, how can it be pronounced otherwise in one of 
thirty States? 

The case of our recently acquired territory from 
Mexico, is, if possible, more marked. The events 


n some future 
10 80 calatt- 


chapter 1 the 


sent agitation. 
1,1 know nol. 


connected with the ccequisition are too well known ; : mote aud re 
to require a long peti jt was won by arms, and be disposed to jeer peor ne proposition 
and a great sucrifice of men and money ; the South, condite causes, ry = a hypothetical tris, - 
in the contest, performed her full share of military | Whieh originate: - is the 


understood, 
d sud jen} error 


come i 
poth sides 
pgue 


which, as now expresse 
most fulse and dangerous of all ag 
The proposition to which T allude me * 
axiom inthe minds of a vast major ming 
of the Auantic, and is repeated daily ievble 

i nd uncontro . 
to tongue, as an established a ; 


duty, and earned a full share of military honor; 
has poured out her full share of blood freely, and 
has and will beara full share of the expense; has 
evinced a full share of skill and bravery, and if J 
were to suy even more than her full share of both, 
I would not go beyond the truth; to be attributed, 








the North, 


how propose to go one step further, 


bv! born free and eque 
however, to no superiority, in either respect, butto! truth; itis, that ° aj] men are 
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] arn not afraid to attack error, however deeply it 
imay be entrenched, or however widely extended, 
whenever it becomes my duty todoso, as I believe 
it to he on this subject andoceasion, 

Joking the proposition literally, (it is in that 
sense it ix understood,) there is not a word of truth 
init. It begins with ‘all men are born,’ which is 
viterly antrue. Men are not born. Infantsare born. 
They gfow to be men. And concludes by aswert- 
ing that they are born ¢ free and equal, which is 
not less false, ‘They are pot born free. While in- 
fauts, they are ineapable of freedom, being desti- 
alike of the eapacity of thinking and acting, 
without Which there eau be no freedom, Besides, 
they are neeessarily born subject to their parents, 
and remain so aueng all people, savage and civil- 
wed, until the developement of their intelleer and 
rn jysical cnpaeity enable them to take eare of them. 
celves. They grow to all the freedom, of whieh 
the condition in which they were born permits, by 
hy growing tobe men, Nor is it less false that 
they are born ‘equal? They are pot so in any 
sense in which itcean be regarded; and thos, as I 
have asserted, there is nota word of truth in the 
whole proposition, as expressed and understood, 

If we trace it back, we shall find the proposition 
differently expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
x ndence. Thet asserts that ‘all men are created 

Jle form of expression, though less dan- 
gerous, is not less erroneous. All men are not 
created. According to the Bible, only two, a man 
anda woman, ever Were, and of these one Was pro- 


tute 


; 
equal, 





nounced subordinate to the other. All others have 
come into the world by being born, and in no oth. | 
er sense, av | have shown, either free or equal. 
tur this form of expression being less striking and 
pt pular, has given’ Way to the present, and under | 
the authority of a document put forth on 80 great) 
av occasion, and leading to such important conse- | 
quences, has spread far and wide, and fixed itself 
deeply in the public mind, It was inserted in our | 
Declaration of ludependence without any necessity. 
Ji made no necessary part of our justification a 
separating fron the parent country, and declaring | 
ourselves independent. Breach of our chartered | 
privileges, and law lexs encroachment on our ac—| 
knowledged and well-established rights by the pa- | 
rent country, were the real causes, and of them—| 
selves sufficient, without resorting to any other, ag 
justify the step. Nor had it avy weight in con-| 
structing the governments which were substituted | 
in the places of the colo ial, They were formed | 
of the old materials, and on practieal and well es- | 
tublished principles, borrowed for the most part | 
from Cur own experience and that of the country | 
from which we sprang. 

li the proposition be traced still farther back, it 
will ho found to have been adopted from certain 
writers on government, who had attmined much | 
celebrity in the early settlement of these States, | 
and with whose writings all the prominent actors | 
in our revolution were familiar, Among these, 
Locke and Sidney were prominent. But they ex- | 
pressed it very differently. According to their 
expression, ‘all men in the state of nature were 
free and equal.’ From this the others were de- | 
rived; and nto was this to whieh I referred when I 
culled it a hypothetieal truism, To understand | 
why will reqnire some explanation, 
Man, for the purpose of reasoning, may be re-| 
ded in three different states: in a state of indi- 


Viduality 5 Uoat ix, living by himself apart from the | 
rest of his species. In the social; that is, living im 
society, associated with others of his species, And) 
in the politieal; that is, being under government, | 
We way reason as te what would be his righ s 
aud duties in either, without taking inte consider: | 
ation Whether he could exist in itor not. tis cure | 
tuin, that in the first, the very supposition that he 
lived apart and separated from all others, would 
nuke him free and equal. No one, in such a state, 
could have the right to command of control an- 


other. Every man would be his own master, and 
might do just as he pleased, But itis equally clear’ 
thot tran counot exisin such a state ; that he is by 
nature social, and that society is necessary, not only 
to the proper development of all hig faeulties, mor- 
al and intellectual, but to the very existence of his 
race. Such being the ease, the state is a purely 
hypothetical one; aud when we say all men are 
free and equal init, we announce a mere hypothet- 
ltruisin; that is, @ truism resting on a mere 
suppocition that cannot exist, and of course one of 


litle or no practical value 

Hutto call it a state of nature was a great misno- 
mer, and has led to dangerous errors; for that 
cutmnot justly be called a state of nature, which is 
sv opposed to the constitution of man as to be incon- 


sistent with the existence of his race, and the de- 
velopment of the high faculties, mental and moral, | 
with which be is endowed by the Creator 

Nor is the social suue of itself bis natural state, 

for society can no more exist without government, 
in one form or another, than man without society. 
It is the political, then, which includes the social, 
thot is his natural state. Jt is the one for whtich 
his Creator formed h m, into which he is impelled 
irresistibly, and in. which only his race can exist 
and all bis fveulties be fully developed. 

Such being the case, it follows that any, the 
worst form of government, is better than anarchy ; 
and that individual liberty, or freedom, must be 
eubordinate to whatever power may be necessary 
(0 protect soviety against anarchy within or de- 
struction from without; for the safety and well- 
heing of society are as paramount to individual 
liberty as the safety and well-being of the race is 
to that of individuals; and im the same proportion 
(he power necessary for the safety of society ts 
paramount to individual liberty. On the contrary, 
government lns no right to control individual lib- 
erty beyond what is necessary to the safety and 
well-being of society. Such isthe boundary which 
separates the power of government and the liberty 
of the citizen or subject in the political state, which, | 
as I have shown, is the natural state of man—the | 
only one in which his race ean exist, and tLe one | 
in which he is born, lives, and dies. | 

kk follows from all this that the quantum of 
power on the part of the government, and of liberty 

1 that of individuals, instead of being equal in all 
cuses, must necessurily be very unequal among 
different people, according to their different con- 
ditions, For justin preportion as a people are 
ignorant, stupid, debased, corrupt, exposed to vie- 
lence within, and danger without, the power ne- 
cessary for government to possess in order to pre-| 
against anarchy and destruction, 
hecomes greater and greater, and individual liberty 
exlinet. So on the contrary, just asa people rise 

i the seale of intelligence, virtue, and patriotism, 
and the more perfectly they become acquainted 
with the nature of government, the en ts for which 
it was ordered, and hew it ought to be adminis- 
tered, and the less the tendency to violence and 
disorder within, and danger from abroad; the 
power necessary for government becomes less and 
ess, and judividual liberty greater and greater, | 
Instead, then, of all men having the same right to 
liberty and equatity, as is claimed by those who) 
hold that they are all born free and equal, liberty 
isthe noblest and highest reward bestowed on! 
meatul and moral development, combined with | 
javorable cireumstanees. lnustead, then, of liberty 

nd equality being born with man, instead of ull | 
nen and all classes and descriptions being equally 

‘led to them, they are high prizes to be won, 
and are in their most perfeet stute, not only the 
highest reward that can be bestowed on our race, | 
but the most difficult to be won, and when won, 

most difficult to be preserved, 

They have been made vastly more so, by the 
dangerous error | have attempted to expose, that 

imenare born free and equal, as if those high 
jtilities belonged to man without effort to taequire 
‘hem, and to all equally alike, regardless of their 
ivtellectual and moral condition. The attempt to 
carry into practice this, the most dangerous of all 
poliueal errors, and to bestow on all, without regard 
'0 their fitness, either to acquire or maintain liberty 

~thet unbounded and individual liverty supposed 
'o belong to man in the hypothetical and misnamed 
State of nature, has done mvure to retard the cause 
of liberty and civilization, and is doing more at 
Present, than all other causes combined. While 

‘18 powerful to pull down governments, it is still 
More powerful to prevent their construction on 
Proper principles, It is the leading cause amoug 
‘hose who have placed Europe in its present anar- 

‘eal condition, and which mainly stands ia the 
Way of reconstructing good governments in the 
Place of those which have been overthrown, threat- 
eling therehy the quarter of the globe most ad- 
Yanced in progress and civilization, with hopeles- 
smrchy., to be followed by military despotism 

or are we exempt from its disorganizing effects. 
We now hegin to experience the danger of adinit- 
"0g so great an error to have a place in the Dee- 
lartion of our Independence. For a long time it 
retained dormant; but in the process of time 1 
began to germinate, and produce its poisonour 


serve society 





‘ruts. It had strong hold upon the mind of Mr. 


Jefferson, the author ef that document, which 
cansed him to take an utterly false view of the 
su ordinate relation of the black to the white race 
in the South ; and to hold jn consequence, that 


the latter, though 
liberty, were as fully ent 

. as the former; and that to deprive th 
= “ To this error, 
proposition to exelude slavery from the 
northwest of the Ohio may be traced, and 
the ordidance of 87, and through it the deep and 
dangerous agitation which now threatens to en- 
gulph, and will certainly engulph, if not speedily 
settled, our political institutions, and involve the 
country in countless woes, 


B 
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A WORD INTRODUCTORY. 
The renders of the Liberator were informed in the 
last number, of the purpose of the Editor to retire 
for a season to Northampton, in hopes of permanent- 


cure, under the superintendance of Mr. David Rog- 
gles. They were also told that he had devolved his 


editorial duties, in part, upon me during the interval. | Washington. He towers above them as Beelzebud 
For the kind terms in whieb he expressed his confi. , 


dence in me, and his willingness to leave this im- 


portant postion my keeping, [am duly sensible. I 


could not, of course, refuse an office which came 


when its performance could have any influence upon 
so important an element in the result of the great prob- 
lems the world isnow solving as the life or health of 
Mr. Garrison. I have, therefore, reluctantly consented 
to occupy his place during , this necessary absence. 
The selections from other papers will still be chiefly 
made by him, so that I shall only be responsible 
for what appears under my own initial, While 
feel confident of the concurrence of the friends of 
the Liberator in this arrangement, under these cir- | 
cumstances, and shall claim their indulgence for 
inyself, they may be very sure that none of them 
will rejoice more sincerely than myself at the restora. | 
tion of the editor to his health and his post at the 
head of the Anti-Slavery movement. | 
I certainly cannot complain that my turn upon | 
the watch-tower falls on a doll or eventless time. | 
The horizon of both hemispheres is thick with signs | 
and wonders. It needs no astrologie eye to discern | 
in them the portents of change, such as perplex | 
monarchs and appal nations, for there are times 
But 
would discern the end in the beginnings, and distin. | 
guish the great Luw of Order pervading and con. | 


when History outstrips Prophecy. he who} 


trolling the apparent chaos of the elements of society | 
in the Old World, and see witha firm Faith the | 
beneficent issues of the Future wrapped up in the 

tumultuous heavings of the Present, should have his 
visaal nerve purged as with euphrasy and rue, ¢ for | 
The great dramas whieh are | 
now shaking the scene of the Eastern continent, are | 


he hath much to see.’ 


full of a more than tragic—of a domestic—interest | 

; P } 
to us, who witness them from our distant stand point | 
| 


are not to be limited by degrees of latitude and lon. | 


of imagined safety. The earthquakes of the mind 


pitude. When Lispon was destroyed, Boston shook. 


Now that Paris and Vienna are upturned, Charleston | 


trembles. The billows of haman thouglit, like the 


ocean-stream, girdle the earth, and the swell that | 
now threatens the European coast, in its reflux will 
When the | 
clestric chain in which all mankind is darkly bound 

All 
But this is | 
crowded with predictions which insist upon being | 
heard, as it is with events which cannot be unbeheld. | 


} 


lish fearfully the shores of America, 


is struck, none may escape the circling shock. 
time is fullofevent and of prediction, 


The wise Observeris the true Prophet of these as 
The true Philosopher is he that detects 
the general Law which informs the most jarring | 


: ‘ | 
events, and can indicate its beneficent design and | 


ofall times 


inevitable ul imate fulfilment. 

In America, too, there are signs of hope which 
cannot be mistaken. For Change and Hope are, here, 
Change can hardly come, that 
will not be for the better. When a Nation has 


convertible terms. 





reached the lowest deep of moral degradation, there | 
is hope, ifall life be not extinct, thatit may degin 
to rise towards the surface again; when, peradven- 
ture, it may be plucked up by the locks, though | 
struggling to defeat its own salvation, and saved in| 
its own despite. The Barricades which the insurgent 
Whigs and Democrats have begun to throw up| 
against the tyrant power which is embodied in all | 
| 


American parties, are symptoms not to be mistaken 
of the inward change which, of necessity, precedes 





outward Revolution. They may be, and probably 
will be, baffled in the unequal, because imperfect, | 
conflict which they have invoked Their attempts | 
may be, for the present, only typical of coming suc- 
cess; as the baffled struggles of Freedom under the ! 
old despotisms of Europe toreshadowed their appoint- 
ed downfall. But in this darkest hour of our history, 
when we have been cursed with our prayers, and 
are the just victims of our victories, we hail these 
rising constellations, not indeed as the fountains of | 
light themselves, butas the heralds of the hastening 
day. 

It is a time, too, when the abolitionist of long and 
gloomy years has the earnest of the faith he has so 
long maintained. He stands in the midst of his ful- 
filled predictions. He sees around him the springing 
harvest of his painful sowing. As he descerned the 
Present in the Long Past, so he is sure that he per- 
ceives the Far Future (perhaps the Near Futare) in 
the Dim Present. Ip events remote and at the door, 
he sees cause of hope, and reasons for enduring la- 
bor. The moral gravitation which is bringing down 
the historic and tune-honored tyrannies of the Old 
World, he feels assured will not suffer the distorted 
and mis-shapen fabrie of the more hideous despotism 
of the New, to stand forever. The inverted pyramid 
of American Slavery must yet come thundering to 
the ground. Northern bayonets, Northern ballot- 
boxes and Northern pulpits only itis that preserve 
To withdraw those props, is 
the true secret of Anti-S'aver’ success. This truth 
all sincere haters of Slavery will yet perceive. And 
when it is legitimately carried out into action, it will | 
be crowned with the triumph which ever waits upon 
the march of Truth. 


its trembiing balance. 


To watch the progress of events, to mark the ever- 
changing signs of the Times, to draw from them in- 
struction, consolation and reproof, to garner up the 
ever-growing harvest of experience and apply it to 
the varying wants of every day, is the high duty ot | 
the conductor of an Anti.Slavery Press. To sit in | 


the seat of one eminently appointed for this work, | 


even for a season, is no slight or grateful undertak- | 
ing. The very affluence of material puzzles the 
thought and emborasses the choice. An Anti-Sla- 
very paper, above all others, should be the magic 
* Goblet in which you may see the World ;’ but hard 
and precarious is the position of the Adept who must 
conjure the fleeting shadows within its narrow cir- 
comference. If he is faithful in his day, he may 
claim consideration for his imperfect performances. 
and pardon for his ‘ailures. This is all the reward, 
proceeding from others, which | ask for the volun- 
tary labors | am about to assume.—e. 








‘LOOK ON THIS PICTURE, AND ON THIS” 

Our readers have to-day a choice opportunity of 
comparing the quality of Northern and Southern 
pro-slavery venom. In the Refuge of Oppression 1s 
a curious specimen of concentrated spite towards the 
Anti-Slavery Movement, taken from the Dover 
Morning Star, the organ of the Free-Will Baptist de- 
nomination, wich claims to be holier, anti-slavery 
wise, than the Publican Sects around it, and written 


appended to the Protest against Slavery put forth, 
last year, by many F. W. Baptist ministers. Then 
we have placed by its side, (accidentally, for there 
was no mal ce in it,) the great pro-slarery sperch of 
Mr. Calhoua, which, long as it is, we hope all our 
readers will read, ponder, and inwardly digest. Com- 
pare the robust Raseality, the majestic Meanness, the 
imperial Impudence, the valiant Villany of the one, 
with the small, dirty, snivelling, lying hypocrisy of 
the other! Is it any wonder that the one makes the 
other do what it will?—that the hand of the Chief 
Baker should mould the face of Dough into what 
shape he please? There i« the secret of Slavehold- 
ing supremacy,—superiority of skill and stamina. 
The same kind of supesiority which enabled the 
steel-clad and beef fed knights of Richard and Henry 
to ride down whole troops of the leathern-jerkined 
and half-starved followers of Wat Tyler and Jack 
Cade. 

We have no space to-day to make any remarks on 
Mr. Calhoun’s speech. It is one of the observable 
and rememberable things of this day of remarkables. 





Jt has the rare .merit, for an American speech, of 
ly benefitting his health, by a course of the Water- | straight-forwardness and directness. There is no 


naturally along in the course of duty,—especially, | 





by one, if we do not misremember, whose name is 


humbug about John C. Calhoun. He is head ahd 
shoulders above any man in the Pandemonium at 


did above his rebel peers :-— 





‘ Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and Public Care ; 

And princely Counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruin.’ 
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eh deed the eo the ea, a Welw o 

} L never saw a more graceful and striking curve and 
‘sweep in ariver than that which is made by the Bea- 
ver above New r ‘At was in fall view from 
Alam Rock. Do you call it to mind? Every travel- 

| ler on the Ohio should turn aside up the Beaver, 
three miles, to mount Alum Rock, and look down 
upon the scene of beauty—New Brighton, the glori- 
ous and graceful bend in the river, and the rich and 
rolling country around. 

And there are pure and choice spirits here, who 
hope, and pray, and wark for the coming of a better 
kingdom, even the kingdom of Love, Forgiveness, 
and Human Brotherhood. Mind is not shackled 
here by the overawing, decvitful infleence of church 
and clergy, and of bleod-cemented institutions in 
Charch or State; and I hope it never will be; for, 
te all who are baptized into the spirit of Jesus, and 
wh» are seeking, in earnest, for the regeneration 
and redemption of :nan, nothing is more to be dep- 
Treeated than the influence of an ordained, hireling 
priest—no matter of what name. Wherever it ex- 
tends, a perfurmance is substituted for Christianity ; 
& sermon, a psalm, a prayer,a baptism, a communion, 
a solemn assembly, and a Sabbath, are substituted 
for purity of heart and life—for love, forgiveness, 
justice and humanity. Theology is substituted for 
righteousness, and membership in a sectarian 
church, for obedience to the laws of our physical, so- 
cial and spiritual being. How deeply do | know how 





His is ‘devilish counsel,’ indeed, but it is urged) 
with an energy and power that marks him the mas. 
ter-spirit of the diabolical influence that governs the 
land. He is the Incarnation of slaveholding. He | 
stands for an Idea, which can hardly be said of any 
other public man at Washington. Even the best of 
his antagonists there represent but the fraction of an 
An Idea cireumseribed by Constitutions and 
His is a * bad eminence,’ to be sure, 
He will leave his | 
stamp upon the time as no other of his contempo- | 
His name in History will be | 
infamous, (anless, which is not impossible, he yet be- 
comes the leader in the career of Emancipation, | 
when he sees it is inevitable,) but it will be endur- | 


dea. 
Comproinises. 


| 


buat he overtops all his compeers. 


rary statesmen will do. 


ing.—. * 





COBWEBS TOS CATCH ILIEs. 
itis Rabelais, we believe, who divides mankind in- | 
to tles Araignees et les Mouches,’—into Spiders acd 
Flies. 


Had he lived in the time of our Garngantuas, | 


/and adventured into their den at Washington,— | 


where our giants may be well imagined in the habit | 
of break fasting on windmills, to judge from the wind. | 
iness of their speech, as well as from their facility of | 
turning round,—he would have had his faith in’ his; 


| 


theory confirmed. The House of Representatives, | 


| but especially the Senate, is hung round with ecob- | 


webs of greater or less extent and tenacity, in which | 


the Southern Spiders entrap the Northern Flies. In 
the language of the country, these glutinous deceits, 
spun out of the superior insects themselves, are call- { 
ed Compromises, and they never fail of success. As 
soon as the imesh is woven, the stupid Flies rush | 
headlong into it, when their wily antagonists incon- | 
tinently pounce upon them, and gobble them up in | 


a twinkliag. The great Cobweb of all is that called 


|the Constitution,—a film which perfeetly answers | 


the end of its creation,—‘iat of holding the Flies, 
while the Spiders do their pleasnre with them. | 
One of the neatest textures of this ingenious fabric 
was woven the other day in the Senate. The Slavery 
Extension Question had given trouble,and threatened 
more, when it was preposed to refer the matter to a 
half Northern | 
lt was conceded, asa great favor, and four! 


Committee, half slaveholders and 
men, 
of the strongest men of the Slave side of the Cham- 
ber were matched with four of the feeblest of the | 
Free side. Calhoun, Underwood and| 
Atchison were rolled up with Phelps, Dickinson, | 
Clarke of R. 1., and Bright of Indiana! A dozen | 
such would be but a mouthful to Mr. Calhoun alone. | 
sop would tell the story on this wise :—Once the | 
Flies would be friends with the Spiders, and it was| 
agreed to refer all matters in dispute to the uimpirage 
of four of the strongest Spiders and four of the 
It ended in the Spiders devouring 


the Flies, and deciding all the points in their own fa- | 
| 


Clayton, 


weakest Flies. 


vor,—ever since wich time, they have had every 


thing their owa way. It requires no conjurer to tell | 
wirat will be the result of this conference. A new 
Compromise will be spun, which will hold the Flies | 
fast, while the Spiders ran-over it and through it at| 


their pleasure.—@Q 
eS 
LETTER FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
New Brienron, (Ohio,) June 22, 1848. 


Dear Garrison : 

[ am still at the house of Milo A. Townsend. It is 
1 o'clock, P.M. I have been to the Alum Rock 
which overlooks this beautiful town, vale and region. 
There I sat with our friend Townsend, who accom. 
panied me, and there we talked of your visit to the| 











same place last year. Your visit to this place made 


a deep impression on many minds. To be sure, you 
are branded as an infidel, as a matter of course, by 
the pro-slavery, war-making and sectarian clergy, 
and their adherents, but it is believed, even by your | 
accusers, that such infidelity is to regenerate and 

save the world. It will be hard to come to it, but! 
the church and clergy must come to it, and confess | 
that our infidelity embraces the spirit and precepts 
of Jesus, while their religion embodies the spirit and 
They call themselves Christ- 
ians, but who would be a Christian, if slave-breeders 
and war-makers are such? They tell us we must go 
to hell ; but who would go to a slave-trader’s and 
[ would rather be in hell—as 
the advocates of slavery and war regard hell—with 
the loving and iorgiving Jesus, imitating anti-slavery 
and anti-war spirits, than be in heaven with the re- 
vengeful, bloody-minded, man-hating spirits of slave- ; 
traders and war-makers. There can be no heaven, 
no God, in that soul which advocates blood for blood, 


practices of demons. 


war-maker’s heaven? 


and oppression. 

These matiers we talked over up there, sitting on 
that high-projecting rock. It is good to interchange 
thoughts and feelings with such spirits as Milo A. 
Townsend's; and we enjoyed it as we looked down 
upon the Beaver river that flowed beneath our feet. 
There were the mills and factories, and a busy pop 
ulation of 1500, making pails and various other ar- 
ticles for the comfort and convenience of man. We 
could look down the Beaver to near where it enters 
the Ohio at Glasgow, and up the Beaver, some 8 or 
10 miles ; and the canal ranning along on the bank 
of the river, the town of New Brighton stretching 
along under our eye, every house being before us, 
and the hills all aroand covered with majestic old for- 
est trees, that have shaken their heads to the storms 
of 500 winters, and put on their verdant attire as 
many summers. 

i have hada talk with Talbot Townsend, Milo 
Townsend's father, abeut this place and region, 45 
yearsago. At that time, he came to this place, an 
unbroken, virgin forest—but one cabin, (a hunter's 
lodge,) in the place, and the glorivus Ohio rolled its 
waters through derp and silent forests, scarcely trod- 
den by human foot, except by the wild Indian, now 
gone, swalluwed up, devoured, by those called 
Christian whites. The deer, the beaver, the panther 
and bear peopled these regions then. How different 
now! Of all men, those most interest me who first 
settled in these forests. There were three families 
in one rode log cabin here, the first built in this 
place. There they lived—and friend Townsend 
tells me those were the happiest days of his Ife. 1 
have no doubt of it. Those who never lived in the 
wild woods can have no idea of the power of forest 
life to rouse the soul to intense activity ; and action, 





gle between their theology and the facts of their ex- 


| James N. Buffaum. 


| ant to see so many bidding defiance to the pro-slavery 


to sympathize with those who, through the blight- 
ing influence of priesthood, have had a life of strug- 





istence—their hearts and heads, their re'igion and | 
humanity being forever at war. Godhelp them! If) 
the pall of death be not drawn around their souls, | 
and the witness and the kingdom of God within | 
them be nut silenced and blotted out, it is no fault of | 
the priests to whom they commit the keeping of their | 
souls. 1 wonder not that theology is becoming a | 
stench in the nostrils of every man and woman who 
would be true and faithful to the lawe of their being, 
to their fellow-beings, and to their God. Christian. 
ity is not theology; it is love, forgiveness, and jus- 


lice. H. C. WRIGHT. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN GLOU- 
CESTER, 

One of the series of the * one hundred Conven- 
tions’ ander the auspices of the Massachusetts A. S. 
Society, was held in Gloucester, on the Ist and 2d 
inst., at 8 o'clock, P.M, in the Town Hall. 

The meeting was called to order by James N. Buf- 








fum of Lynn. 

On motion, Charles F. Hovey of Gloucester was. 
elected President, and Eliza J. Kenny of Salem, See. | 
retary of the Convention. 

An Anti-Slavery song was sung. 

Parker Pillsbury made the opening speech, stating 


the object of the Convention, who was followed by 
Wm. W. Brown. 
Adjourned to meet at 10 1-2 o'clock, A. M., Sun- | 


day morning. 
Suspay Morvsixe. 


Convention met pursuant to adjournment, James) 
N. Buffuin in the chair. Lucy Stone, of West Brook- 
field, made remarks of a highly interesting and im-} 
pressive character, succeeded by James N. Buffum, | 
Thomas Haskell, and Parker. 

Adjourned to meet at 3 o'clock, P. M. | 

Arrernoox Session. | 





Reassembled according to adjournment, James N. | 
Baffum in the chair. 
After singing a song, the following resolutions | 
were offered by Parker Pillsbury, viz : 


Resolved, That the editors and other politicians, | 
who volunteer to conduct our elections, and to con- | 
| 
ment, have proved themselves, by their own contin. | 


trol the action and administration of tne govern. 


ved subserviency to the Slave Power, tothe destruc- | respective careers of individual advancement closed 


. . : i 
tion of Northern interests, as well as against every | 


dictate of justice and humanity, utterly unworthy of | 
confidence and support. 

Resolved, That the interests of labor and the la- | 
boring man are identified every where, and the abo- | 
lition of chattel slavery is as mach a necessity of | 
Northern working-men, as of the immediate victims | 
of Southern despotism. 

Resolyed, That we rejoice in the recent uprising | 
of the masses of the people in defiance of political | 
demagogueisin—trampling ou nominations, and hurl- 
ing old parties to the ground, and daring to arrest the | 
strides of tyranny, that would, by conquest and 
slanghter, extend the dominion of slavery over ter- | 
ritory where Mexican Catholicism had abolished it; 
and we confidently hope, that these grand and eub- | 


lime movements will be so vigorously pursued, and | 


so discreetly eonducted, as to teach tyrants and op- 
pressors every where, how dangerous it is to war 
upon the rights and the interests of humanity. 

Resolutions discussed by mover and James N, 
Buffum. 

Adjourned to meet at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

Convention inet agreeably to adjournment, James 
N. Buffam in the chair. 

An anti-slavery song was sung. 

Discussion continued upon the resolutions, by 
Wm. W. Brown, Lucy Stone, Parker Pillsbury, and 


The Hail was crowded to overflowing, by a most 
attentive and respectable audience. It was pleas- 
teachings of the synagogues, by attending a meet- 
ing, whose object it was, to rescue those ‘ fallen 
among thieves,’ even upon the * sabbath day.’ 

A collection of $8 00 was taken, and three new 
subscribers for the Liberator obtained. 

On motion, the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 7 

Adjourned, sine die. 

CHARLES F. HOVEY, Presid ent. 

Eviza J. Kenny, Secretary. 





FIRST OF AUGUST. 

The Anniversary of Emaneipation in the British 
West India Islands will be celebrated this year by 
the Massacnusetts Anti-Stavens Society, vy a 
meeting at Lynn. 

It is expected thata fine Grove wil] be obtained for 
the purpose. Wesoere Poitiers, Parken Pitts- 
sury, Epmuxp Quixcy, Wm. W. Brows, Miss 
Lucy Stoxe and others will be present and address 
the meeting. No effort will be spared to make the 
occasion interesting to all who attend, and of the 
greatest advantage to the cause of Humanity and 
Freedom, We invite all to join with us, and ‘help in 
the good work of liberty for all. 

The following persons have been appointed a 
Committee of arrangements for the day, viz: Sam- 
uel May, Jr. of Boston, James N. Buffum of Lynn, 
Charles F. Hovey of Gloucester, Loring Moody of 
Lynn, and John B. Pierce of Salem. 

> Further particulars in next week's paper. 


WEYMOUTH. 

The Anti-Slavery Convention at Weymouth Land- 
ing, (notified in another column) will commence on 
Saturday evening, July 29th, ard continue through 
Sunday, commencing on that day at 10 o’elock, A. 
M. 

May it prove, as the Conventions hitherto have 
proved, a heart-cheering occasion for the slave and 
his friends, and give a new impulse to the awakening 
spirit of freedom in the land. 








Corvertions is Worcester Sovurmu.—Announce- 
ments for Conventions in Blackstone, Milford, Ux- 
bridge and Upton, will be foand in another column. 
We doubt not that they will be well attended, and 
trust that our friends in the neighboring towns will 
furnivh good delegations. Now is the accepted time, 
and let not Abolitionists fail in their duty, while the 


| more couscientious, disinterested, courageous, en- 


and civil participation. 





land is awakening from its long sleep. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM WASHING: | 


In the Senate on W. , Mr. Clayton of! 
Delaware moved a Committee of eight to be chosen | 
by the Senate, by ballot—two of each part 
North, and the same from the South—to whom 
Oregon bill shonld be referred, and by whom some 
COMPROMISE may be soncumended. by which 
the question of Slavery in the Territories might | 
¥ on to rest. This passed by a large majority—31 
o 14, 

This is a very important movement, being no less 
than a deliberate effort to buy up doughfaces enough 
to sell out to Slavery half or more ofthe new empire 
Wrested from Mexieo. The old cormorant, seeing 
no chance to get the whole, is now beggi tor a 
COMPROMISE ! 
Let the People of the Free States watch their Rep- 
resentatives, and warn them in season, that, if they 
vote to curse with Haman Bondage one foot of the 
new territory, they will be baried in a grave of in- 
famy so deep fis to leave them no hope of a resurrec- 
tion. And let the South and her miserable tools 
understend that if the present Congress shall dare 
to extend Slavery one inch beyond its present limits, 
the banner of REPEAL will be instantly flung to the 
breeze, and the friends of God and Hamanity 
called to do battle under its fulds ?—Blackstone 
Chronicle. 





From the New York Tribune: 
THE COMPROMISE AHEAD. 


The Senate yesterday elected the following Select 
Committee of Eight on the subject of Slavery in the 
Territories, viz : 

Joun M.Ctavtorx, Del. Jesse D. Bright, tnd. 

John C. Calhoun,S.C.  Josreu R.Uxperwoon,Ky. 
Samos. 8. Pueups, Vt. Davad R. Atchinson, Mo. 

D. § Dickinson,N.Y. Jouw U.Crarxe, R. 1. 

Here are four Senators of each party, taken equally 
from the Free and Slave States. The semblance of 
fairness is thus preserved, but the substance is want- 
ing. Bright was chosen by Indiana, but is a slave- 
holder in Kentucky, and has thos far represented 
his live stock much more faithfully than his constita- 


from the} | 
the ; 


(O how we loathe the word !) } 





ents. Dickinson got in from New York, but nobody 
wonld have suspected it from his votes. They would 
rather argue hima Senator frum our * dark haired 
sister,’ Texas, whose entry into the Union he so! 
practically and admiringly truapeted. He isa eat | 


| ural born Doughface, and coald do wach dirtier work 


than has yet been imposed on him without an, 
sacrifice of principie, dignity or inclination. Aid 
these to the three slavehoiders, Calhoun, Underwood 
and Atchinson, and the Committee will stand five in 
favor of legalizing Slavery in the new Territories to 
three (Clayton, Phelps and Clarke) against it. So 
the North is sold as usual, and a bill extending the 
dominion of Slavery is morally certain to be re- 
ported, and—so far as the Senate is concerned — 
assed. 

Of the House we have still hopes. Most of its 
Members are on the eve of asking a re-election, 
while many will be watehed by their constituents, 
and any uvolaithfulness promptly visited on the head 
of their candidate for President respectively. We 
cannot yet believe, therefore, that any bill for Slave- 
ry Extension in the guise of a Compromise will be 
wormed through the House. But there is danger 
that under the pretence of deferring the whole sub- 








ject to the action now proposed, the Oregon bill will 
be got through one if not both Houses devoid of the 
Interdiction of Slavery. Let this be resisted to the 
utinost. 





0> The proceed ngs of the Old Colony A. 8. 
Society are received, and will appear next week. 
ee = 
FIFTEENTH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 


BAZAAR. 


The undersigned, earnestly desiring the abolition 
of Slavery, have been led, by the strength of their 
wish, carefully to consider what means may be found 
sufficient for the accomplishment of this great and 
hely object. They find that slavery exists through 
the selfishness, the ignorance, the cowardice, the hy- 
pocrisy of the people. If the mation could be made 








lightened and true to its own political and religious 
principles, the work were done, Until enough no- 
bility of spirit can be awakened in the land to make 
the clergyman, the farmer, the lawyer, the mechan- 
ic, the merchant and the politician willing to re- 
nounce their hopes of worldly success, and see their 


up, apparently forever, by their allegiance to Free- 

omj—to make the women of the land feel them- 
selyes disgraced dy their indifference to such a cause 
as this;—to make the Christians and the citizens of 
the Jand willing to bear the suffering and odium con- 
sequent upon an adherence to right against law and 
custom ;—until this can be accomplished, the Seuth- 
ern slaveholders are upheld in their sin-by the pow- 
erful support of Christian fellowship, social sanction, 


We determine, therefore, to strike at once at the 
root of slavery by appealing to the hearts and econ- 
sciences of men, and withdrawing their allegiance 
from such shameful crnelty and wrong, by the con- 
tinual presentation of the paramount claims of free- 
dom and hamanity. Union being strength, that fact 
decides us to co-operate with any whose principles 
prove them to be trustworthy ; who make the aboli- 
tion of slavery their primary object; and who, in 
addition to their honesty of purpose, have sense and 
sagacity enough to make them safe co-adjutors, by 
securing them from becoming the prey of the selfish 
set of liypocritical adventurers that every moral rey- 
olution calls forth. We find such a sufficient and 
trustworthy body nowhere but in the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. Years of close observation of its 
righteous principles, and uncompromising practical 
workings, assure us thal it has the elements of suc- 
cess. It continually sends forth lecturers to enforce 
the first principles of Justine and humanity among 
the people, and ina few years is found thereby to 
have exercised a controlling influence for good 
throughout the courtry. It dictates the course 
and bends the policy of every pulitical party; and, 
speaking as it does from a height above their selfish | 
personal struggles, its words of everlasting truth are 
heard, and more and more obeyed. While calling 
on all to unite with it, it has ever, by the energy and 
rectitude of its progress, been free without license, 
and elective without invidiousness. It is not too 
much to say in its praise, thatils cause and its course 
repel all but the wise, the good and the bold from | 
active co-operation with it, and brand with dishonor 
the hand that approaches it to make it the instru- 
ment of anv selfish purpose. It has no loeal attach- 
ments, no partisan or sectarian partialities, no hid- 
den aim, no double purpose; while, at the same 
time, every observer notices how happily its labors 
prepare the way for every good work: for, though 
specific in its object, its great principle of immediate 
indiv‘dual reform, without awaiting the gradualisms 
of party politics, legislative action and judicial deci- 
sion, is one of universal application. 

This, therefore, isthe mode of operation, which 
commends itself to our reason and our feelings. The 
agents and friends that such an association of neces- 
sity draws forth, are the ones that we wish to sustain. 
The periodicals that such an association employs, 
are the ones that we wish to circulate. In the coun- 
cils of such a body, where all persons have equal 
rights of membership, the whole collective energy 
and judgment are constantly in use, and the chances 
and means of success consequently doubled. 

Hence we find it to be our duty, in preparing for 
the FIF1 EENTH NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY 
BAZAAR, to commence in FANEUIL HALL, 
BOSTON, on Thursdsy, DECEMBER Qlst, to de- 
vote the fands then raised, to sustain the AMERI- 
CAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, in its sacred 
work of morai agitation and revolution in behalf of 
the enslaved ; and we confidently appeal to al} good 
hearts EVERY wHeERE,in aid of so noble an enter- 


prise. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
ANN T. G. PHILLIPS, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
MARY MAY, ‘ 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
SARAH S. RUSSELL, 
LOUISA LORING, 
MARY YOUNG, 
MARY WILLEY, 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
MARIA LOWELL, 
FRANCES MARY RORBINS 
LYDIA PARKER, 
HABRIET B. HALL, 
CATHARINE SARGENT, 
SARAH B. SHAW, 





MARY G. CHAPMAN, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
HENRIETTA Same 

TA SARGENT. 
HANNAH TUFTs, . 
ELIZA F. MERIA 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, . 
EVELINA 8. A. SMITH, | 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
ANN R. BRAMHALL, _ 





ee HARRIET T. WHITE, 
ABBY FRANCIS, 
ABBY SOUTHWICK, 
™ § HARRIET M. JACKSON. 







THE —— ils 
aitial dees sit cure 


7 unction to 
tself; especially i that dineane be 
Liver Complaint. ff 


Providence have, placed within your reach. 
The great and aniversally popular remedy for con- 
sumption and afl clrronic diseases, is now sale in 
every city and important town in the coantry, at a 
price, too, that any ome can afford te pay. You have 
no excuse, therefore, for neglecting to save your life 
and health. Be not deceived with quack. nostrums, 
or any imitations of this mvaltable medicine. An 
individual at Charleston, So#th Carolina, recently 
purchased four bottles of Swayne’s Syrap—one of 
the most celebrated physicians tm the eity told the 
deceived patient he must send that aftiele back, and 
exchange it for Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry- 
Be not deceived—remember that it is Dr. Wister's 
Balsam that cores—itis Dr. Wistar’s that brings 
back the bloom of health to the cheek, lustre to the 
eye, strength to the system, joy and gladness to the 
soul, and happiness to man—it is Dr. Wistar's that 
has gained such celebrity among the siek, astonish~- 
ing the world with its effects, and is recommended 
by the best physicians throughout the land. 

None genuine anless signed $. BUTTS om the 
wrapper. 

Vor sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washing- 
fon-strect, Boston, and by Druggists generally in 
the United Statesand British Provinees. 





ir We have seen & letter from Dr. Crocker to 
Dr. Grandin, from whick we extract the fullow- 
ing :— 

S The other day § operated om euman's teeth for 
whorw you filled some teeth, he saidg about fourteen 
years since. They are as perfect us they were the 
hour you left them.’—P. Friend. 





We are happy to notiee a wholé set of teeth in- 
serted by Dr. Morton , the upper plate had a four 
pound weight attached to it, aed raised. from the 
floor, the plete remaining firm. in. its. phace.— Boston 
Post. 





Sateen ES ee ce ae 


ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS.. 
RASTERN SERIES, 
Kingston, 
Sunday, July 23.) 
Weymouth Landing. 
Satorday evening and Sunday, July 29 and 30! 
WESTERN SERIES? 
Blackstone, . 
Saturday evening and Sunday,. Jély 22 and. 23. 
Milford; 
Saturday evening and Sunday, July: 29 and 30.. 
Uxbridge, 
Saturday evening and Sunday,.Aegust5 and 6. 
Upton, 
Saturday evening and Sanday, Aag. 12-and 13. 
These Conventions will be attended-by Ams Bat- 
Low, Steruen S. and Assy K, Foster, and Samvrr. 
Mav, Jr.: Jouwn 5S. Jatows, (once a slave in North: 
Carolina,) will attend the meetings at Blackstone 
and Milford. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr.,. 
General Agent Mass.A. 8. Society: 


PLYMOUTH AND NORFOLK COUNTIES— 
NOTICE. 

Parken Pitussory and Lucy Sronzj Agents of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture 
as follows :— 

Plympton, Thursday and Friday evenings, July 20' 
and 21. 
Ww. W. Brown, an Agent of the. Massachusetts 


A. 8. Society, will lectare as follows :— 





Hanover, Thursday and Friday evenings, July 20. 
21. 


and 2 

Roxbury, Tuesday evening, July 25. 

North Weymouth, Thursday and Friday evenings, 
July 27 and 23. 





NOTICE—ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 
Charles Lenox Remond of Salem, will address: 


the citizens of Lowell, on Sunday evening next,. 


commencing at 8 o'clock. 
Will the friends please make the necessary arrange- 
inents ? 





Hixam Wirson, of Canada; would respectfully 
notify his friends, that his Post Offiee address for 
three weeks to come, will be 24 Cornhill, . Boston, 
(care of Robert F. Wallcut.) Such as déem it a: 
privilege to aid the cause of the: refugees from sla-- 
very, have ah opportunity to do so, July 14. 





THE SABBATH QUESTION, 


Proceedings of the Anti-Sabbath Convention, held’ 
in the Melodeon, Boston, March 23d and 24th ;-. 
containing the speeches of Charles C. Barleigh, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, Théodore 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott,. Parker: 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr, and Joho M. Spear ; to- 
gether with an exhibition of tne spirit of the Clergy 
and the Religious Press. Also embodying the views: 
of Luther, Melanethon, Tyndale, Calvin, Barclay,, 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, as to the 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole making 
avery neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages.- 
Price, 25 cents single ; five copies for one dollar ;. 
$2,25 per dozen. Every friend uf human progress: 
should endeavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet,. 
and to circulate it farand wide, For sale by Bela 
Marsh, at 25 Cornhill; and also at 21 Carnhill. 








LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 








MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


With extracts from his Correspondence and Manu- 
seripts. 

| Aon by his nephew, William Henty Chan- 

ning—comprised im three volumes of from four 
hundred and filty to five hundred pages eachy uni- 
form with the best edition of the works. Two very 
superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear in the vol- 
umes; one from @ painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardetia. 
CONTENTS. 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth— Boy boed—Col- 
lege Life—Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.— Barly Mimistry— Spiriteal Growth— 
The Unitarian Controversy —Middle-age Ministry— 
Evropeon Journey. 

Part Third The Ministry and Literatore—Reli- 
gion and Philosopby—Social Reforms—The Anti 
Slavery Movement—Politics—Friends—Home Life— 


Notes. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington street, Boston. 
July 14 





BRUNETTI'S 


Model of Ancient Jerusalem, 


AS IN THE DAYS OF THE SAVIOR, 
YROM THE BIBLE AND JOSEPHUS, 
S exhibited at AMORY HALL, with descriptive 
lecture by Mr. and Mes. MALONE RAYMOND, 
daily, at 3, and in the evening at 71-2. Admission, 
25 cents. Children, under 10, and sehools, half 
price, Pamphlet and Map, six cents, May 12 


THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD 
AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE, TREMONT ST. 


HUTCHINGS'’S 


Grand Classical Panorama 


F THE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. Executed from draw. 
ings made by A. Hewrns, during his voyages in the 
Mediterranean, and his travels in Spain, France and 
Italy. - 
Open every evening at 7, commencing at 8 0°. 
clock,—also Wednesday and peri then cs 
Tickets 50 cents, to be bad at the from 10 ta 
12, A. M., and frum 7 to 9, P. M. Children undes 
12 years, half price. ’ . 
Liberal arrangements made with sehools, and 
parties from the country. ‘ 
Copyright of the Panorama secured aceording to 
law. For partiealars, see bills and descriptive 
pamphlets. July 7 


HOME FOR REFORMERS. 

TT\HE subscriber has removed to that neat, conve. 
nient, and central boarding-house, No. 21-2 
Cextrat Covrt, where he will be most happy to 
welcome some of the Friends of Reform, at reasona- 
ble charges. He wishes his house to be the central 
lace in Boston, where the friends of nee, 
“a Purity, Freedom, the Prisoner, d&eo.may meet 

together, and enjoy a comfortable and quiet home. 
Centrat Cover opens at 238 Washington street, 

JOHN M, SPEAR. 








Boston, June 22, 1848. 
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POETRY. 
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SELECTIONS. | 








For the Liberator. 
THOUGHTS, 

Suggested on returning from an Anti-Slavery gath- 
ering held at Pleasant Island Grove, Abington, 
July 4, 1848. 

Another anniversary 
Has waned and passed away, 
Which this proud nation designates 
Her Independent day. 


The morn was bright and beautiful, 
And nature kindly strove 

To deck in iteprimeval bloom 
Sweet ‘ Pleasant Island Grove’; 


Where, gathered in a glorious cause, 
The champions of right 

Portrayed with fearless eloquence 
Our nation’s willing blight. 


And fervent hearts lit up with joy 
At that prophetic sight, 

Predicting that the bordman, soon, 
Would smile in freedom’s light. 


Upborne upon the odorous breeze, 
‘Ihe incense of that song 

Went forth from consecrated lips 
Among that happy throng. 


And one there stood, of sable hue, 
A brother of our race, 

Whose friends were exiled, and in chains, 
Our nation’s deep disgrace. 


Methought I heard their wailing tones, 
Commingling with that song, 

And Heaven, | know, will heed their moans, 
And will avenge their wrong. 


The Constitution, traced in blood, 
Provided for the slave 
A home in Southern cotton fields, 


Aad on that soil a grave. 


The Flag of Liberty unfurled, 
The plaything of the gale, 
Still waves in solemn mockery, 
Nor heeds his bitter wail. 


Three million souls e’en now are clenched 
In dark oppression’s fangs, 

And o'er this land of liberty 
A pall of mourning hangs. 


The mother with her scattered group, 
1s doomed in chains to toil, 

And when the weary task is done, 
Their masters claiin the spoil. 


Their rice plants and their cotton fields, 
Which yield ungodly gain, 

Will yield them, in yon future world, 
The gnawing worw, for grain. 


The aged sire is weeping there, 
On whom life's sunset rays 

Ketoken that a few brief cares 
Will close his weary days. 


if aught can claim our quenchless tears, 
“It is a care-worn slave, 

Whose lacerated bosom pines 
For rest within the grave. 


I love to think that glorious day 
is hastening on apace. 

When this vile land, repentant, will 
Her sable sons embrace. 


Then, only then, can all unite, 
And warble freedom's lay; ~ 
Then, only then, can we enjoy 
An Independent day. 
, M. FuLverrons, 





From Howitt's Journal. 
WE KNOW BETTER. 
BY HENRY SUTTON. 
You say, because we have to work, 
Our bread sti/] to be earning, 
Therefore we must not dare to think, 
And have no right to learning: 
We must grub on, you say, content 
All our mind’s growth to fetter ;— 
O, to be sure! its right—quite right! 
But, thank God, we Know BETTER! 


You tell us that the rich alone 
With wisdom are provided, 

And that the poor have naught to do 
But stand still, and be guided! 

You stint our rights, then would persuade 
The poor man he's your debtor :— 

O, to be sure! it’s right—quite right! 
But, thank God, we Know BETTER! 


You say, if but the rich can have 
Amusement with the gun, 

It matters nothing that the poor 
By hundred’s are undone : 

Yes, though your sport is, and must be,] 
The certain crime-begetter! 

O, to be sure! it's right—quite right! 
i ut, thank God, we kyow setrer! 


Moses once said, * Whosheds man’s blood, 
By man shall his be shed ; 

You say, this Jewish law shall now 
By Christians be obeyed ; 

That it’s not right more to regard 
Christ's spirit than book letter :— 

O, to be sure! you're right—quite right! 
But, thank God, wr kxow BeTTER! 


You say, from this law, the command 
Murderers to kill you fetch :— 

Well, then ;—when Jack Ketch hangs a man, 
Why don't you hang Jack Ketch ?— 

* Kill not,’ says God :—is then the State 
To this, God's law, no debtor ?— 

O, to be sure ! it’s right—quite right! 
But, thank God, we ksow BETTER! 

You teach, God will avenge the blood 
The murderer's hand doth spill ; 

And then you hire troops for war, 
And pay them, men to kill :— 

So, then ! you can forgive sin, and 
Crime’s retribution fetter ? 

O, to be sure, it's right—quite right ! 
But, thank God, we KNoW BETTER ! 


The time will come when poor men’s need, 
Rich men’s self-will shall stop ; 

And killing shall be murder then, 
Whether on field or drop! 

’Tis true, you call him, who so dreams, 
A wild, insane upsetter ; 

And, to be sure, you're right— quite right! 
But, thank God, we Know setter! 





*LEND A HAND.’ 


Heed the words, thou man of wealth! 
Bring back the fading hue of health 
la the poor man's sunken cheek— 
Thon art strong, and he is weak ; 
He hath neither gold nor land ; 

Help to raise him— Lend a band !" 


Heed the words, thou poor man !—thou 
Who livest by thy sweating brow ; 

If a vinking brother need 

Thy assistance, give him heed ; 

Thou mayst better understand 

What his woes are—‘ Lend a hand 


fleed the words, Oh! thov, in whom 
“The softer virtues live and bloom; 

Jf an erring sister claim 

Aid and pity in her shame, 

Spurn her not,—but take thy stand 

On higher ground,—and ‘ Lend a hand !’ 


| One of the National Guards left the ranks, sword 





| till midnight. Nothing could exceed the terror that 








TERRIFIC SCENES IN PARIS. + 
Here are some of the thrilling incidents end ter- 
rific scenes which occurred during the late conflict 


in Paris :-— . 


As a proof of the forbearance of the troops, and 
the desperate recklessness of the populace, we give 
au brief description of an attack made by a large 
battalion of the National Guards ov a barricade in 
the Porte St. Denis :-— 


On the appearance of this battalion, the insur- 
gents, taking it for a regiment of the line, and hop- 
ing to shake the fidelity of the regular ‘yoops, 
raised a shout of ‘Vive la Ligne ? tut findins their 
mistake, most of them fled. There remained only 
seven men and two women, who fought te- 
ly. One of the men, who beld a flag in his hand, 
was the first to fire: his companiong followed his 
example, and the National Guards returved the fire. 
The man who carried the flag fell dead. One of the 
females, a young woman neatly dressed, picked up 
the flag, and leaping over the barricade, rushed to- 
wards the National Guards, uttering language of 
provocation, Although the fire continued from the 
barricade, the National Guards, fearing to injure 
this female, humanely abstained for some time 
from returning it, and exhorted her to withdraw. 
Their exhortations, however, were vain, and at 
length self-preservation compelled them te fire, and 
she was killed. The other female then advanced, 
took the flag, and began to throw stones at the Na- 
tional Guards, The fire from the barricade had 
become feeble, but several shots were fired from 
the sides, and from the windows of houses, and the 
National Guards, in returning the fire, killed the 
second female. At last, only one man remained at 
the barricade, but he kept up a constant discharge. 


in hand, and rushing to the barricade, turned aside 
the musket of this man just as he was about to fire 
again, and took him prisoner. The capture of the 
barricade did not putan end to the combat. A 
galling fire was poured upon the National Guards 
from detached parties of the insurgents, and from 
the windows of the houses of which they had ta- 
ken forcible possession. The number of killed on 
this point is estimated at about twenty on both sides. 
The number of wounded was also considerable, 
The night of the 23d was a terrible one. None, 
save those who have been in a battle-field, or in a 
city attacked by an enemy, can have an edequate 
idea of it. The movement of the troops rapidly in- 
creased, and all the signs of an approaching strug- 
gle of the most serions nature were manifest. The 
‘generale’ cortinued to be beaten in all quarters 


was every where spread. Cavalry and artillery 
passed at full gallop, every momentalong the Bou- 
levard. About midnight, these troops drew up for 
the night along the sides of the street; the cavalry 
dismounted and bivouacked on the footways. The | 
soldiers, who had been on duty from a very early | 
hour, completely overcome, were extended every 
where on the foot-path sleeping, having helmet and | 
sword laid beside them. Some tended the horses, 
who in thousands occupied the carriage read. This | 
state of things continued until 3 o’clock, A. M., of! 
Saturday, 24th, when the trumpets and drums| 
again sounded, the cavalry and artillery mounted, | 
and infantry formed, and marched off to another | 
scene, In the course of half an hour, discharges | 
of cannon and musketry began to be heard, and | 
continued until seven o’clock, A. M., when silence | 
again prevailed. 





Saturpar, June 24, Not only were the whole of | 
the streets barricaded to the. height of 10 or 12 feet, 
but the houses where the conibatauts fought were 
covered with beds, and bags of sand, and other 
materials, for the purpose of destroying the effect of 
the musketry. A vast number of shops were ran- 
sacked tor arms, and op the walls of the disturbed 
quarters of the town, the words ‘ 4rmes donnees’ 
began to appear, as in the revolution of February. 

‘The insurgents were first driven to the Pantheon, | 
which was carried by storm by three o’elock, and 
this being one of the chief strongholds of the in- 
surgents, the interruption thus created in their line 
of defence was the turning pointin the battle, At 
the Pantheon, the insurgents had planted cannon, 
and the obstinate resistance they offered here, with 
this aid, was the cause of appalling bloodshed. So 
strongly were they posted, that the :nilitary, after 
repeated attucks, found it impossible to dislodge | 
them. They therefore had recourse to the strate— 
gem of appearing to give way. They retired— 
the insurgents fell into the trap—they left their 
barricades, and pursued their opponents. On the 
plain ground they had no chance, and great num- 
bers were immediately slaughtered. This was the 
first success on the part of the_gnilitary. Others 
followed. ‘The Hotel Dieu was soon taken on the 
one side. The Pantheon was stormed on the oth- 
er by M. Boulay (de la Meaurthe,)a member of the 
Assembly, at the head of his regiment of national 
guards. The insurgents were driven from poiut to 
point, till they lost the whole of their strongholds, 
and were at lust forced to take refuge in the large | 
district in the neighborhood of the Barriere d’Italie, 
which is known to most strangers who have visited 
Paris, where the manufactory of Gobelins tapistry, 
and the great hospital of the Salpetriere are situa- 
ted. On the left bank of the Seine, therefore, the 
iusurrection might be said to be completely put 
down. 

The burricades at the Quartier St. Jucques were 
taken after a bombardment of four hours. Points 
were taken and retaken, every ich of ground be- 
ing well fought tor. The railway stations were at- 
tacked, but unsuccessfully; the postal communica- | 
tions were kept up, and the trains leaving Paris | 
were only in a few cases detained beyond the or- | 
dinary time. 

The Pamheon the insurgents defended with four 
pieces ofcannon. They had also seized the Co!-| 
lege Henry LV. behind it, and this church was the 
key of the position extending through the quarter 
St, Jueques to the church of St. Severin. Accord- 
ing to the Siecle, there were 1500 .Vational Guards 
lying dead in the church of St. Severin, who fell in 
the slaughter at this spot. 

A dreadful act of butchery was committed on 
this day (Saturday) by the insurgents, at one of the 
barricades at the Faubourg St. Germain. They had 
taken five of the garde mobile prisoners, aud held 
them apart without injury. Hearing,bowever,that the 
troops of the line were coming down in force, they 
determined to abandon the barricade, but at the 
sume time .hey came to anuther terrible determi- 
nation, which they forthwith carried into execution : 
they cut the throals of the five prisoners. The life- 
less bodies of the unfortunate lads, for none of 
them had exceeded the age of eighteen, were, 
found still warm when the troops of the line and al 
party of the garde mobile came up. 

This act had the effect of exciting the most in- 
tense exasperation, and particularly amongst the 
garde mobile. 1500 of the insurgents had surren- 
dered on the Place du Pantheon. These men were 
being led avross the garden of the Luxenibourg, 
when a large body of the garde mobile, who were 
then guarding the palace and gardens, being unable 
to restrain their desire for vengeance for their mur- 
dered comrades, sent a volley into the body thus. 
passing, and killed upwards of one hundred. 

M. Amadee Thayer died of his wounds. He was 
the son-in-law of Gen, Bei trand, the friend of Na- 
poleon. 

The number of dead and severely wounded is ter- 





; were killed and weunded. 


' first man who entered the court-yard of the Custom 


' who Jost a number of men at this point. 
' severn) horses shot under Lim. 


‘Sentinel, prenez garde a vous!” ile to be 
as 


tion of an echo. 
Five hundred in were captured at the 
Clos St. Lazare, were shot on the spot, and hun- 


incredible, and the military executions almost un- 

paralleled. 
Two Lieutenants of the 12th Legion of the Na- 
the barri- 


arrested in the neighborbood of the Assembly, for 
having sold poisoned and wine to the 
Several of the soldiers have died from the effeets 
of the liquors thus given to them. 

The physiognomy of Paris is extraordinary, its 
general aspect being that of an immense city, the 
whole of whose population has suddenly disap— 
peared, The quays, the boulevards and the streets 
are silent as the desert, save when this silence is 
broken by the tramp of troops, the beating of the 
alarm drum, the sinister rolling of musketry, or the 
more awful thunder of the cannon. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive the state of the Quartier St. Antoie, 
In the streets, more than fifty houses are almost 
entirely destroyed |y the artillery, and a much 
larger number have suffered considerably. At every 
hundred paces, formidable barriers were construct- 
ed, here with carriages filled with stones, there with 
paving stones, further with trunks of trees, and in 
some cases with large flag-stones. 

The few insurgents that have not thrown down 
their arms, have been literally hunted like wild 
beasts from their lairs. The last band took refuge 
in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, imagining proba- 
bly that that receptacle for the dead seach be con- 

i a sanctuary. They ‘were soon, however, 
taught their mistake, and hunted from that refuge 
by the Cuirassiers and the Garde Mobile. 

The women took a great part in the insurrec- 
tion; many had been arrested, on whom were 
found cartouches, which they carried to the insur- 
gents ; one had hid them in her basket covered 
with meat, which she carried on her head, another 
in her milk cans, and another had sewed them in- 
side her clothes. 

Amongst one batch of twenty-five, was a young 
girl dressed in male attire, who was most active in 
supplying ammunition to the insurgents. 

Among the insurgents killed were several liber- 
ated convicts—all well supplied with ammunition. 
Almost all the wounds received by the troops and 
national guard in the Clos St. Lazare, were in the 
legs. This fact is explained by the position of the 
insurgents behind their intrenchments formed of 
cut stone, prepared for building in that neighbor- 
hood, They fired low, without being able to take 
aim, and the balls struck in general after ricochet. 
The National Guards of Amiens and Rouen tonght 
valiantly, and a considerable number of these corps 


Atthe corner of the Rue Chaussee d’Antin, a 
carriage Was stopped, in which a corpulent lady 
was found. On searching, her person was found 
to 'e swelled out with cartridges, 

Four or five of the members of the Assembly are 
among the killed, and about as many among the 
wounded, Fourteen general officers have been 
put hors de combat, several being killed. The loss 
in superior officers has been greater than in the 
most brilliant engagements during the wars of Na- 
poleon. 

It is stated that General Lamoriciere was the 








house stores in the Faubourg du Temple, after the | 
gates had been forced open by cannon shot. His | 
horse was wounded by the fire of the insurgents, | 
He had 


A strange incident occurred to M. Recurt, Min- | 
ister of the Interior, whois a surgeon. He entered 
one of the barricades with the captors, and found | 
forty men lying on the ground in the blood and | 
mire, “Ah!” said he, “this is in my line ?’ and | 
very composedly took out a case of instruments. 
The effect of this action was electrical—the entire | 
of the forty prostrate insurgents rose up as one 
nan, and took to their heels. 

Treachery and unnecessary cruelty are charged | 
upon the insurgents in many instances. Cases are | 
mentioned in which they buichered their prisoners | 
with the atrocity of savages—thus occasioning | 
those fearful retaliatory measures which character- | 
ized the conduct of the troops in the pursuit, on | 
the lastday. It is even charged that they poisoned | 
the wine and brandy served to the troops, and | 
ponred vitriol out of the windows on the brave fel- | 
lows who contended with them frankly and with 
good faith, A party of dragoons were on Monday 
morning lured into one of the streets off the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, and massacred by the monsters 
who filled the houses of it. 

A woman, 40 years of age, confined in the cel- 





‘lars of the Tuileries, confesses, with the most sav- 


age joy, that she, with her own hands, decapitated 
five officers of the garde mobile with a kitchen 
knife. Another monster among them boasts of 
having himself killed twenty-two persons in Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques. He was attended by his wife, 
who supplied him with ammunition, ‘These last 
two wretches, in order to protect themselves from 


_certain death as they-passed along, had a child in 


their arms, which they carried as their safeguard. 
On the principal barrieade of the Faubourg St. 


| Antoine, the mutilated body of a garde republicaine 


was seen impaled on a stake. The bodies of seve- 
ral of the garde mobfe were found in the Pantheon 
hung by the wires, pierced with sabre and bayonet 
wounds. It is alleged that noses and ears were 
cut off in some cases. 

At one barrier the insurgents keda quantity of 
vitriol, and a fire engine, for the purpose of throwing 
it into the face of their assailants. 

It is ascertained that the insurgents had vast re- 
sources, and that they had even prepared several 
hundred rockets for an attack upon the districts 
of Paris,in which the persons most opposed to 
theas reside. 

The death of the Archbishop of Paris was most 
affecting and honorable to his humanity. He was 
busy everywhere trying to quell the stife, and min- 
iste-ing to the comfort of the wounded and dying. 
Towards evening on Sunday, he persuaded a colo- 
nel of National Guards to cease firing, and went 
with a branch of a tree asa flag of truce to parley 
with the insurgents. They stopped their fire, but 
the Nationals Guards, unwilling to trust the Arch- 
bishop, rushed up and were face to face with their 
foes. Threats passed between them, and the cry of 
tresson was raised, The firing recommenced. The 
venermble prelate mounted the barricades woile 
the bullets were whistling round him, entreating 
both parties to desist from the work of death. He 
was pearly successful. At last, as he was deseend- 
ing, a bullet struck him in the loins, aud he fell, 
‘The insurgents caught him up, and carried him to 
a hospital. They took great pains to clear them- 
selves of the charge of shooting him, but it is sup- 

d the ball must have come from the barricade. 

e died on Monday. 

A correspondent of the London Times thus de- 
scribes the principal scene of conflict :— 

When those who had been at Waterloo learn 
that for more thin a mile, the wall of the city of 





rific. The following statement was given :—Com- 


mander Mason, killed ; Gen. Francais, killed ; Pas- | 


cal, Lieut. Colonel, 11th legion, killed ; the repre- 
sentants Vavin and Quinet, killed. 

M. Emile de Girardin, proprietor and editor of 
the Presse, was arrested, and taken before the Pre- 
4ecture of Police, Seals have been put on the offi- 
ces, and the presses, &c., seized, Later accounts 
state that he has been released from prison. 

In the evening, Louis Blanc was passing along 
the Boulevards on foot between two representa- 


tives, when he was recognized by the picquets of 


National Guards who occupied that post. Hostile 
cries Were soon uttered against him, as being the 
author of the unhappy occurrences which are now 
devastating the capital. 
some National Guards, he would have been sub- 
jected to punishment on the spot. A carriage was 
obtained, and after he had mounted, the horse was 
flogged into'a gallop to carry M. Louis Blane from 
the imprecations of the bystanders. 

General Puvivier, in higting the Hotel de Ville 
and its environs of the insurgents, was severely 
wounded. In the Clos St. Lazare, General Lamo- 
riciere had tis horse killed under him, and the col- 
onel of the 48th line was mortally wounded. Gen- 
eral Demesne, comma of the garde mobile, 
was desperately ed. ; 

It has been caleulated that the troops were, on 
Sunday pighs, Sgtting at eight hundred different 
points of : i 


But for the intervention of 


Paris was as profusely furnished with loopholes, as 
|was the garden wall of Houguemont, they will 
easily imagine how formidable was the obstacle it 
presented. When they shall bear in mind that the 
‘barricades in advance (the lines of the Barrieres 
Poissoniere, Rochechouart, an St. Dennis, are 
spoken of) were composed of paving stones of a 
| hundred weight each, or of the cut stones for an 
| hospital in process of erection, and that they were 
| protected by houses adjoining to or commanding 
them, and that as occasion presented itself through- 
out Saturday and Sunday, a constant, unerring, 
and deadly fire was kept up on the assailants by an 
almost invisible garrison, they wi!l not be surprised 
at the prolonged resistance, nor at the immense 
joss of life among the troops and National Guards 
that unfortunately occurred. 
What will be the astonishment of the world, and 
the feeling of all military men in particular, when 
they are told that the whole of these works were 


were 

They ran from loophole- to loophole 
with the agility of monkeys. They only leit the 
cover of the high wall to seek ammunition, of 
— they had only a scanty and precarious sup- 
ply- 
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‘convicted of receiving anti-slavery publications, by 
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The following revolting incidents have oceurred 
at the South—that land of blood, cruelty and op- 
pression—within a few weeks. An additional col- 
umn is postponed for want of space. 
SHERIFF'S SALE. 
¥ virtne of an order from Washington County 


town, on sday, the 23d day of May next, for 
cash, @ negro man, who ca , 
* gro 3 calls bimse yley, 


THOS, MARTIN. 
What a monstrous outrage is this! ‘No Union 
with Slaveholders!’ Here is another :— 


A free negro named Mathias Jones, who was 
comm ttcd to jail a few days since by the Recorder, 
and whipped by order of the County Court, and re- 
quested to leave the State in three days, was com- 
mitted again yesterday, haying failed to leave as 
required, He will again have to submit his back to 
the lash.—[St. Louis New Era. 


Slave Troubles.—\t was stated a few days since, 
that some Missouri runaway slaves had been pur- 
sued into fowa, where they were taken, and after- 
wards rescued. Asa sequel to this, we learn, by the 
St. Louis Reveille that on the 7th inst., * about one 
hundred men, all armed, started from Farmington, 
Missouri, for Salem, lowa, and we shall, in all prob- 
ability, soon hear of the recapture of the negroes, or 
the arrest of the abolitionists, and probably some 
bloodshed, which generally accompanies such law- 
less acts.’ 


Stephen Redden, a free colored man, recently 


pod of the Maryland Courts, has committed sui- 
cide. 


A tragical affair came off at Biloxi, Miss., June 3d, 
in which Mr. S. F. Vaught was one of the princi- 
pals. Six shots were fired by him at a person 
named Baylis—some of the shots taking effect, but 
did not kill him. The physician who attends him 
does not think he is mortally wounded. Vaught de- 
livered himself up, and was admitted to bail in the 


suim of $2000. 


In Lagrange, Texas, recently, aman named John 
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Slaves Retaken.—The Freierick correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun of Tuesday says : ee 
} ys, belonging to Mrs. 
rw Bos Gt case bears 3 : ie their mistress ten 
or twelve since, were arrested in the Catoc- 
ton Mountains yesterday, and have since been sold 
toa manin W ton for $1,800. These 
boys are desperadoes, and run away twice. be- 
‘The man who discovered their. retreatwas 
ie upon by two of them, and it is thought that 
they would have murdered him, had not three men in 
the vicinity come to his assistance. 


Little Joba rs, a Cherokee, was killed near 
fort Gibson, by Shadrach Cordery. The latter was 
accused of kidnapping some Seminole n and 
Rogers was endeavoring to arrest him, when he was 
shot by Cordery, 

A Mrs. Wilson was arrested and brought down to 
Fort Smith on last Sunday, charged with kidnapping 
Seminole negroes, Upon examination defoxe Justice 
Pearson, she was discharged. 

Creek Starr and Isaac Gann, half-blood Chero- 
kees, killed a Cherokee woman near Evansville, 
on the 27th. Gann is a deserter from Captain 
Enyart’s company of volunteers now in Mexico. 

Several armed parties, composed of whites and 
Cherukees, passed through the city during the past 
week, in pursuit of the refugee Outlaws, who are 
now being rooted out of their stronghold, on the line 
near Evansville. The citizeus of the State and of 
the Nation have taken the matter in hand in real 
earnest; and from the st rring business they did 
last Saturday and Sunday, we have great reason to 
believe that they will soon rid the country of the 
banditti. 


Mr. Isaac C. Kneeland, merchant at Randolph, 
Ky., was recently killed there in an affray with Mr. 
Henry Cotton. A ball perforated his heart, and he 
died instantly. Several pistols were used by the 
parties. Messrs. Kneeland and Cotton had form- 
erly been partners in business, and the fatal diffi- 
culty grew out of the settlement of some old av- 
counts. 
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The St. Louis Republican learns from Belleville, 
that on Monday week, David per, ayoung man 
about 17 years of age, killed an uncle, Samac] Coop- 
er, near Renchler's, five miles from town. The Re- 





A. Paxton, killed another named John Crockrite. It 
seems that Paxton took a fancy to Crockrite’s wile, | 
which caused a separation between them. Crock- | 
rite left the town, but returned a few weeks since, 
avowing a determination to kill Paxton, who sought | 
an opportunity and shot him, and then gave himself | 
up. 


* Murder.—We are informed that a man by the | 
name of Gibson entered the office of Dr. Samuel L. | 
Jones,in Rock House Prairie, between 10 and 11 | 
o'clock on Monday night last. Dr. Jones ordered | 
him out, and followed him to the door, where Gib- | 
bon seized him by the collar, and stabbed him in the | 
abdomen with a butcher's knife, inflicting a mortal | 
wound, some eight inches in length—Jones died the 

nextniyht. He was a popular physician and a good 
citizen ; his melancholy fate is generally lamented. | 


Gibson fled. [St. Joseph (Mo.) Adv. 


Murder and Suicide—We learn from Harrison- 
ville, that a man by the name of Ison, a resident of | 
Van Buren county, in the early part of last week, | 
was found dead in his door-yard,and his wife a| 
corpse near pias = Both were shot, and it is supposed 
that he first killed bis wife, and then put an end to | 
his own existence with the same gun. [Lex. (Mo.) | 
Express. 


Outlaw Killed —The Arkansas [ntelligencer states | 
thata company of men have surprised the outlaw | 
Matt Gerry, ata house near Evansville; he at.! 
tempted to escape, and wag fired upon, eleven balls | 
entering his body and killfg hin. 


A few days since, as we understand from an eye | 
witness, a disgraceful affray took plaee at Galena, | 
between a person by the name of R. S. Harris, of | 
that city, and his Honor H. B. Truett, Mayor of | 
Galena, m which the latter was severely injured, | 
lt would seem from the representations we have | 
heard, that Harris had taken some exceptions to the | 
official conduct of the Mayor, and in a roffianly 
manner assaulted him, and used abusive epithets | 
against him in the street. The Mayor, indignant at. 
such conduct, struck Harris, when the scuffle ensued. | 
[St. Louis. New Era. | 


Strious Affray—On Wednesday night, four or! 
five disorderiy iellows endeavored to enter the bar | 
room of the St. Charles Hotel, while one of the | 
waiters, John Jamieson, was abvut shutting it. The | 
Jatter refused them, though in a civil manner, when | 
the fellows beat him in a most rvffianly manner. | 
Not content with this, one of the parties—a man | 
named Charles P, Mills—stabbed him in the neck | 
with a sharp instrument, supposed to be a dirk knife. | 
The latter was arrested, and brought before Justice | 
Timpson yesterday morning, but in consequence of 
the wounded man not being able to appear, the case | 
was dismissed for the present. 
| 
A fracas oceurred at Savannah, Ga., on the 2Ist | 
inst., between James Fisher and Win. B. Thomas, | 
which endea in the jatter stabbing the former in. the | 
left side under the ribs. Fortunately the wound is | 
not considered dangerous—but Thomas has been 
arrested and committed to jail. 


We regret to learn that Mr, James Prentice, of the 
Shakspeare coffee-house, who was shut in the street: 
a few days ago, by Jackson Banton, died yesterday | 
of the wound. On the morning after the shooting, | 
Banton was held to bail in the sum of $1000, which | 
he gave, and was setatliberty. The life of Mr. 
Prentice was not supposed at the time to be in danger. 
{Louisville Jour., Wednesday. 


John Henderson and his father are in Pickens jail, 
S.C, for murdering Robert Wilson, brother-in-law 
of young lienderson. 


At New Orleans on the 26th ult., Pierre Feuclair 
and Jaques Lebrun alias Brown, were arrested at 
the corner of Orleans and Claiborne streets, by Jean 
Baptiste Penne, having a poignard each in their pos- 
session, with which they intended fighting a duel. 
They quarrelled im a boarding house on Sunday, and 
were intent on finishing the quarrel in a ¢ gentleman. 
ly way.’ The parties arrested gave bail for their 
future appearance. 


Duel.—The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Herald writes on Wednesday—‘ The com-— 
mencement of the duel, which was announced to 
have taken place some weeks ago, was completed a 
few days since in Baltimore. The parties to the con- 
tract to kill each other, were Messrs. S. H. of Ten- 
nessee, aclerk in the post office department, and C. 
H. B. of Massachusetts. Cause, a love affair. The 
first meeting resulted in a wound upon the latter 
gentleman's right arm—the second in a similar in- 
fliction upon the former's left arm.’ 


Fatal Duel at Bladensburg.—The passengers by 
the cars from Washington last evening, brought a 
report thet a duel was fought at Bladensburg yes- 
terday, between Lieut. Gillett, a son of Mr. Gillett, 
Auditor in the Treasury Department, and a young 
man named Dallas, a son of the late Com. Dalias. 
They fired three times, when Dallas fell, it is re- 
ported, mortally wounded. The cause of the duel, 
we learn, was an alleged insult by young Dallas, 
offered to a lady. [Balt. Clipper. 


In Mobile, recently, during a street fight, Dr. 
Fern dangerously stabbed Cornelius Robinson. 


Bloody Affray.— During the downward trip of the 
Madison packet, * Madison Belle,’ on Monday the 
26tb ult., on the Ohio river, when about two miles 
below Patriot, a white deck hand named Wm. Pow- 
ell, and an Indian fireman named Johnson, who were 
not on amicable terms, met on the boat. The latter 
used some indecent language while addressing the 
former, and finally drew a pistol, and fired the con- 
tents at Powell, the ball striking him in the left 
side. Powell, as soon as he discovered he was 
wounded, seized a rod of iron, and struck the Indian 
four or five severe blows on the head, breaking his 
skull in several places. The fracas here ended. 
Powell was left in charge of his relatives at Madison, 
and the Indian was sent ashore at Warsaw. It is 
thought Powell will recover, but the Indian was 
so seriously wounded that his life is despaired of. 


4A case of Poisoning.—We \earn that the family of 
Mr. Francis Wentzel, of Harper's Ferry, Va., were 
poisoned during the last «eek, which hasa 
caused the deach of two of his children, and two 
others are still considered as bere in a critical situa- 
tion. A negro woman is suspected of having admin- 
istered the poison. [Free Press. 

The Mississippi Free ‘Trader gives an account of 
the aiplvkellding ot a negro ranaway in thal city, 
after a desperate resistance on his part. The 
had become aregular bandit, baving a lurking place 
near Natchez, but frequently ventured into the city, 
He snappeda pistol several times at his pursu 
and was not taken till he had been ose 
wounded. 29 


| cide. 


publican says:—‘ It is represented, that these per- 
sons belonged to an emigrating party from Tennessee, 
on their way to Arkansas; that the young man’s 
father and uncle were drinking ; that the father had 
whipped his mother, and the uncle said he would 
beat her to death. Some altercation took place be- 
tween the parties, the boy taking the part of his 
mother. The boy attempted to get out of his way, 
but the uncle pursued him—and young Cooper seized 
a rail, struck the old man a blow over the head, and 
killed him. The young man delivered himself into 
custody at Belleville. ‘The whole affair, from its 
inception to its close, is a heart-sickening one, and 
may justly be charged as the legitimate resalt of 
whiskey drinking. 


¢ A Cain !’—The Montgomery (Alabama) Journal 
learns from a gentleman recently from Vera Cruz, 
the details of a horrible case of fratricide by a man 
well known in that country. ¢ Tocker Artostrong, 
who, it will be recolfected, killed a brother at Mount 
Meigs several years since, under circumstances of 
peculiar atiocity, has since repeated the crime by 
the deliberate slaughter of another brother, Captain 
Gabriel Armstrong, of Col. Hays’ Texas Rangers. 
The circumstances were these :—Tucker Armstrong 
was Lieutenant in the company of Rangers coim- 
manded by his brother, and on being reprimanded 
and threatened with arrest by him for gross breach 
of the code of military duty, deliberately drew a pis- 
tol from his belt, and shot him. He attempted to 
escape, but was arrested. Capt. G.° Armstrong was 
a Lieutenant in MeCollough’s Rangers, and distin- 
guished himself at Monterey, where he received a 
lance wound. While with Col. Hays, he had the 
reputation of being one of his most intrepid and en- 
terprising Captains.’ 


An affray recently occurred at Columbia, (Tenn.) 
between A. M. Roseborough, Esq., and a Mr. Miteh- 
ell, both lawyers, and the former late editor of the 
Observer. Mr. Roseborough was dangerously shot, 
and had no weapon, in the affray ; he knocked his 
adversary down, and trampled him after he was shot 
through. The excitement afterwards is said to have 
been very great against’ Mitchell, who was taken to 
jail for his personal safety. 


Killed.—Two ruffiars named Gale Wagers and 
McGrat, well known here as being a part of the 
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_.. . ORIGINAL TEA STORE. 


THE CHINA TEA COMPANY 
No, 198 Washington street, 


AVE now been established six ears; they deaj 
only in Tea and Coffee, keep every Variety of 
Black and Green Tea imported into this atees = 
and deal for Cash only. . . ty, 
; success which attended their effi 
ing this time is without a parallel. They a od 
for the iaspection of Dealers, one of the larges, oval 
most varied stocks in the ordi at their pring; an 
warehouse, 198 WASHINGTON STREET, (ny 
solicit country traders ore parchasi sj 
plies, to call at this Bree eit op. 


Great Tea Warehouse, 


Whilst at the same time, to accommodat ili 
and hotel keepers, they offer FIVE POUND i 
as follows .— : ’ 


5 Tbs. Ningyong Oolong, an extra black Tex 

for 2 $1 50 
5 Ibs. Strong Young Hyson, 2 00 
5 Ibs, Young Hyson, delicious flavor, 2 95 
5 lbs. super. Old Lyson, 3 00 
5 Ibs. Souchong, (sold elsewhere 50 cts. per 

Ib.) 1% 
10 Ibs. good ground Coffee, 1 00 


Aa experienced and native China-m 
tends the Tea department, Money can . ‘oak 
mail, by friends coming to the city, or by Ex ty 
men, and the package will be sent by sotera” - 
travelling mt is employed by the Company, 
Strangers visiting the city are invited to cal) | 
_ Agente are appointed in every town, Upon applice. 
tion, post paid, to the proprietors, to whom is given 
THE GREATEST ADVANTAGE IN Price 

AND EVERY SECURITY 4s TO QUALITY 


in consequence of the great reduction in the price 
of Teas and Coffves, we are enabled to piye 


EXTRA QUALITIES 


for the old prices; and it is acknowledged 
rsons, that they cannot get so good T 
ind, 


by many 
ea of any 
PAY WHAT PRICE THEY May, 
as the Young Hyson at 50 cents, and the Nip 
Oolong, at 40 cents, which are sold at 
198 Washington street, 
BY THE PROPRIETORS, 
REDDING & CO, 
ISAAC H. SNOWDEN, 
Book, Newspaper, and Fancy Job Printer, 
11-2 Warer Sr. Boston. 


OF All orders promptly attended to and neatly 
executed. 


gyong 


May 26 








OOMS IN CAMBRIDGEPORT. A Parlor 
and Chamber, or Chamber alone, to Jet in a 
pleasant location (not far from the City Hall) in 
Cambridgeport, to a gentleman and wife, or single 
gentleman, with or without board. Address Locke 
box No. 5, Boston Post Office. May 12 , 


WM. W. BROWN! A FUGITIVE SLAVE 
OR sale at this Office,a Lecture delivered before 
the Female Anti-Slavery Society of Salem, at 
Lyceum Hall, Nov. 14, 1847, by Wim. W. Brown, a 
Fugitive Slave—5 cents single, 50 cents a dozen, and 
$3 50 a hundred. if 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
AN-MIDWIFERY EXPOSED, and the Ed- 
ucation and Employment of Midwives Advyo- 
cated. By Samuel Gregory, A.M. Fifty large oc- 
tavo pages—price 25 cts. For sale at 25, Cornhill. 


MEDICATED INHALATION, 
IN PULMONARY COMPLAINTS, BRONCHITIS 
ASTHMA, CHRONIQ) AFFECTIONS 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


‘DR. FROST 


CAN BE CONSULTED BY PATIENTS AT HIS OFFICE, 


No. 57 Cambridge Street, 
BOSTON, 


HERE he treats the above Complaints by 

new snd decided improved method, by which 
the Patient is principally released of the nauseating 
effects of continned taking of prucs, but receives his 
medicine by INHALATION to Lhe parts affected, so 
that the healthy parts. of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus 














gang of villains who are the authors of the recent 
outrages committed in the vicinity of our city, were 
killed a few days ago at Red Creek, in Mississippi, | 
near the Alabama Ime. We understand that they | 
went to the house of a man named Ray, for the par. | 
pose of collecting an amount due, and it not being 
forthcoming, they promised to return in the morn- 
ing, and if it was not settled then, they would take 
his life. Accordingly the next day they returned, 
and on Ray's coming out of the house, one of them 
fired at him, but the ball did not take effect. Ray, 
being accompanied hy two relatives, returned the fire 
from bis cabin. One of them was shot down, and 
was soon dispatched. The other ran, but was svon 
overtaken and killed. Ray and his friends having 
surrendered to the authorities, were examined and 
discharged on the ground that it was justifiable homi- 
[Mobiie Adv. 


We learn that on Tuesday night last, Mr. Honey- 
cut and his wife were deliberately murdered in cold 
blood, by their son-in-law, a mau by the name of 
Stoncher, in Autauga county, Ga. It appears that 
Stoncher lived on the premises of Mr. Honeycut, 
and was acting asoverseer. After he had committed 
the diabolical act, (we must suppose without the 
knowledge of his wife,) it is said that he went lo bed 
as though nothing had happened. Money, it is 
thought, was his object, as it was supposed the old 
man had considerable in his possession. We learn 
the fiendish actor in the scene has been arrested and 
fully committed. [Montgomery, (Ala.) Gaz. 


An atrocious murder was committed in Franklin 
county, Mo., on the 24th of May. Mr. Francis Gip- 
pence,an intelligent and educated German, em- 
ployed as head miner by the Merrimac Copper Com- 
pany, was found in the Merrimac river, and an in- 
quest held. It soon appeared that the man had been 
murdered. He was shot with a rifle, the ball enter- 
ing just below the chin and coming out at the back 
of the neck. [Memphis Eagle. 


Mr. Thos. MeCulla was instantly killed yesterday 
by Mr. John Edgar, at the livery stable of the latter. 
Hs was stabbed through the heart. Edgar gave him- 
self up tothe authorities, and is to be examined be- 
fore Esquire Rose this morning. [lb. ‘ 


John W. Adkins, deputy sheriffol Tippan county, 
was killed at Salem on last Sunday, by Holt. | 
We are informed that Adkins was attempting to get | 
into Holt’s house for the purpose of making a search | 
for some property that had been stolen. He was) 
told to desist, and, refusing todoso, Holt killed him. 
Holt was carried before a magistrate on Monday last, 
and committed to jail. [Holly Springs (Miss.) Jack- 
sonian, June II. 








More Lynching in Vicksburg.— We \earn from the 
Whig, that the city of Vicksburg has agai been 
disgraced by one of those scenes of lawless brutalt- 
ty for which itis somewhat celebrated. [t seems 
that there had beén an unusual number of burglaries 
committed of late, and among other depredations of 
the kind, a wharf boat of Porterfield & Whaley was 
robbed ot $400. A man by the name of Robinson 
was suspected of the last named robbery,-and was 
taken up by several persons, and threatened with 
hanging if he did not confess the theft, and refund 
the stolen property. At first Robinson said the mo- 
ney cuuld be found in a cabin below the race track, 
where, on examination, it was not found. He then 
declared that it had been stolen by a John McQuade, 
who was waked up, taken out of bed, and whipped 
nearly to death, all the while alleging his innocence. 
After being whipped, McQuade was brought in- 
to the presence of Robinson, when the latter denied 
all knowledge of the former, and confessed that he 
had implicated McQuade merely in order to gain 
time and save himself. 


Shocking Occurrence.—Henry Clark was accused 
by Mr. Wilson, in the parish of Plaquemine, about 
two months ago, uf having set fire to the house of 
the said Wilson. A warrant for «the arrest of the 
accused was placed in the hands of John Marshal, 
of the same parish. Marshal landed at the Chand- 
eleur Isiands, and leaving one of his men in the 
boat totake care of it, he weut, with three of his 
companions, to Clark's house. He there told Clark 
that he. was his prisoner, when Clark threw a spade 
athim, and ran into the house, and there got his 
gun. He then stated that if any one dared to ven. 
ture: into. his premises, he would most certainly 


arshal or some of his party fired upon the 
whole gang, and killed Henry Clark. Yesterday, 
William Wallace and William Clark were brought 
to this city, and lodged in the Police jail of the first 


shoot him. After some conversation, it is alleged | 
How | that 


giving a practical remedy to the disease, and leaving 
nature to pursue its true course. Patients out of the 
city are requested to be as minute as possible in the 
detail of their cases, as to the duration of their com- 
plaints, the symptoms, age, habits of living, occupa- 
tion, &e. Address Post Pain—advice gratis, 
Notre.—The most prevalent of all diseases incident 
to our climate,— CONSUMPTION ,— may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of oxx HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND die annually of Pulmonary 
Complaints. (7 'TAKE HEED, DELAYS ARE 
DANGEROUS. lyos novl9 


ISAAC CALDWELL’S 
Geutee! Boarding Louse, 


Removed from No. 20 Butolph-street, to No. 12 be 
knap-street,near Cambridge-street. 
I C. would respectfully inform the public,that he 
e has fitted up and opened his house to accommo 
date with Board and Lodging those who may favor 
him with their patronage. He respectfully solicite & 
share. No pains will be spared to render it in every 
way apleasantand agreeable house. Terms mod 
erate. April 16 








NEW BOOKS. 
OME Thoughts on the most Christian use of the 
Senday. A Ser-non preached at the Melodeon, on 

Sunday, Jan. 30, by Theodore Parker. Price, 15 
cents. 2 

Pious Frauds: or the admissions of the Church 
against the Inspiration of the Bible. By Parker 
Pillsbury. Price 10 cents. 

Narrative of Henry Watson, a Fugitive Slave 
written by himself. Price 12 1-2 cents. . 

Just published, and for sale by Bela Marsh, No 
25 Cornbill, where may also be had Mr Prince se%- 
cellent work on the History of the Bible. 

April 7th. 3m 


sammie 





NEW BOOKS. 


OR SALE at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 21 

FGecanin, viz 

The Liberty Bell for 1848. A few copies remain. 

Life of Wm. W. Brown, 2nd Edition, with nea 
al matter and new engravings. Price, bound, 3 
1-2 ets.—in paper covers, 25 cts. 

Mr. Shackferd'’s Appeal in regard to th 
Mexico—12 1-2 cts. ‘ 

Dick Crowninshield the Assassin, and Zachary 8 
lor the Soldier ; the Difference between them. ef 
Henry C. Wright—3 cts. single, 29 cts. ee 

Six Months at Graefenberg. By Henry cu. Wiig 
$1,00. 


DR. JONAS W. CHAPMAN, 


F vprivalled reputation as a THOMSONIAN 
PHYSICIAN in this city, may be a sin 
daily at his office, Temple street, second door!! 
Cambridge street. ee 
Dr. C. having been many years nghirg “st 
Dr. Samuel Thomson, the discoverer and fee ie 
of the system of medical practice which rol 
name, bas nad signal opportunities of per raed 
himself in this important and popular rere aah 
is now attending physician in many families ~ a 
Dr. Thomson introduced his principles an pr 
tice of medicine from twenty to forty yea's et iP. 
During his long experience a8 @ Physicia soa 
C. has been called to attend many cases ¥ hie or 
baffled the skill of the most eminent phy <td 
the Old Schvol, and poy vape patients cap be 
sulted on application at the office. . 
scale is peculiarly successful nodes 
treatment, and the mother that has been apne “ 
der the old and the new systems, '8 pavers oa 
give her testimony in favor of the new, and 46 
the old mineral practice. 
THE NEW MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT | 
at the corner of Cambridge and Temple npr 
constantly supplied with ell the vegetable r vodies.. 
which are contained in Thomson's Meteri4 - aan 
The ANTI-SCORBUTIC SYRUP, fer eure 
: m 
aoe i NOVATING PILLS, for nervousnes 
izzi iveness;, an ie 
Cee VEGETABLE RESTORATIVE, for iné! 
' : ; es 
Cee ai ine that need but a single trial to 


‘tablish their value. 
Ofer, recollect, is at the 
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Manicipality, by Sheriff Huff, of the parish Pia- 
quemnies.—.. O. Cresent, June 14. 





of Cambridge and Temple streets. 
; Jan. 24 if 
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